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“THE SPEAKER” FOR 1893.—NEW SERIES. 





E have pleasure in announcing that with the 

next issue we shall begin a new series of THE 
SPEAKER. It is our hope that by a slight modifica- 
tion in the form of the paper, which will accelerate 
its production, we shall be able to deal more quickly 
than at present with current topics, especially during 
the Session of Parliament, and that THe SPEAKER 
will thus more effectually than ever justify its exist- 
ence as the representative of Liberal thought and 
culture among the weekly reviews. 

Started three years ago, at a time when the 
Liberal party was in Opposition, and when secession 
had robbed its ranks of forces hitherto considered 
indispensable, the steady success of THE SPEAKER has 
not only been gratifying to its founders and con- 
tributors, but, we venture to say, is a testimony of 
intellectual vigour of which the New Liberalism has 
no reason to be ashamed. 

THE SPEAKER, in its new series, will adhere firmly 
to the lines on which it has hitherto advanced—loyal 
attachment to the great engine of democratic pro- 
gress, the Liberal party ; free development of 
political thought; and independent and competent 
criticism of every branch of letters, art, and science, 
in which the age is interested. Only we hope to 
fulfil this mission in the future in a manner which 
will increase the attractiveness and popularity of 
the paper, and make it, even more than it has been 
hitherto, a source of enjoyment as well as stimula- 
tion to its readers. 

Among the features of next week's issue, besides 
the usual editorial and critical matter, we may 
mention the following :— 

The Difficult Points in the Home Rule Bill; 
Recollections of John Bright, including his account 
of a visit to Hawarden, by a Relative; a Contribu- 
tion by “Q”; the first of a series of articles on 
the Modern Press and its Chief Conductors, the 
subject being the Nineteenth Century and Mr. James 
Knowles ; and a Literary Causerie by “ A. B.” 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


——_+oo—_— 


A VERY wicked and senseless crime was com- 
mitted in Dublin ata late hour on Christmas Eve. 
An infernal machine, apparently charged with 
dynamite, was exploded opposite the door of the 
chief office of the detective force in a narrow alley 
close to the Castle. Very serious damage was done 
to property, and unhappily a young detective named 
SYNNOTT, who was entering the office at the time, was 
killed. So far there does not seem to be the slightest 
clue either to the perpetrator of this disgraceful 
outrage or to his motive. A man has, indeed, been 
arrested at Nenagh on suspicion, but he has since 
been discharged, and the police are evidently 
without a clue. It is a curious coincidence that 
on New Year's Eve last year an explosion almost 
exactly similar took place within the Castle pre- 
cincts, and very near the spot where the crime of 
last Saturday was committed. On that occasion the 
Chief Secretary (Mr. Jackson) declared that he 
attached no political significance to the crime. If 
Mr. JACKSON was correct in holding that opinion, 
it is evident that there was in Dublin twelve months 
ago some wretch who was capable of employing 
dynamite, either to gratify private vengeance or in 





obedience to some insane whim of his own. It 
might have been thought that the fact that such 
a person was known to be in Dublin twelve months 
ago would have been taken into account on the 
present occasion, and that, until the contrary was 
proved to be the case, the first impulse of fair- 
minded people would be to attribute Saturday’s 
outrage to this individual criminal rather than to 
anybody else. 


Tue Tory newspapers, however, have been almost 
unanimous in insisting that the crime is political in 
its character, and that it has been committed by 
sympathisers with the national movement in Ire- 
land. They make these assertions with great 
strength of language, though they have not a scrap 
or a shred of evidence to support them. They ac- 
company their accusations against the Irish people 
with bitter attacks upon Mr. MorLey, who is de- 
nounced, forsooth, as though he himself were the 
author of the outrage ; and they make the occurrence 
the pretext for a demand for the re-application of 
the Coercion Act. Blind, whirling passion of this 
sort ought to defeat itself. We may rest assured 
that if the truth about last Saturday’s crime should 
ever become known, it will not implicate, either 
directly or indirectly, any Irish politician, or any re- 
sponsible or accredited body of the Irish people. 
Until the truth is known people who respect them- 
selves will hardly launch accusations against other 
persons for which they cannot adduce any sort of 
evidence. At the same time it is impossible to deny 
that there are among Irishmen some men of desperate 
spirit and degraded character who have in the past 
resorted to the use of dynamite for political pur- 
poses. But these men stand apart from political 
parties, and are notoriously more hostile to the 
Nationalists, who are the representatives of the bulk 
of the nation, than they are to the Orangemen them- 
selves. The alliance between Irish Nationalists and 
English Liberals struck a heavy blow at the dyna- 
miters, and it is well known that they will receive 
their coup de grdce when a full reconciliation is 
effected between the two countries, 





THR political rumours of the week have not been 
quite so numerous as usual—perhaps owing to the 
intervention of the Christmas holidays. The draft 
of the Home Rule Bill, it is asserted, has now been 
presented to the members of the Cabinet as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are still points 
of importance in connection with the measure 
upon which a final decision has not yet been 
taken. Some of the provincial newspapers declared 
on Wednesday that the Home Secretary was en- 
gaged in preparing a Licensing Bill, the main 
feature of which was the transfer of the licensing 
authority from the magistrates to the County 
Councils. The story was ben trovato, but a direct 
contradiction of it appeared in the Daily News 
on Thursday. Ministers will doubtless have some- 
thing to say when the Session opens regarding the 
licensing question, but, after the recent display of 
feeling on the part of the advocates of the direct 
veto, they are hardly likely to dream of introducing 
a measure of the kind -suggested on Wednesday. 
Finally, not as a matter of rumour but a fact, we 
may mention among the notable political events of 
the week the eighty-third birthday of Mr. GLap- 
STONE, an anniversary which finds him, we are glad 
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to say, enjoying excellent health and a full share 
of mental and physical vigour. 


THE composition of the Royal Commission on the 
treatment of aged poor ought to give very general 
satisfaction. There are representatives of special 
interests, like Mr. HUMPHREYS OWEN, MR. ARCH, 
and Mr. STocKALL; of special views, like Mr. Locu 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN; while everyone concerned 
is more or less of an expert, there are eminent 
specialists like Mr. CHARLES Bootu and Dr. HUNTER, 
and members whose general eminence in applied 
economics and finance makes them indispensable, 
like Lornp PLAYFAIR, Lorp LINGEN, Lorp BRASSEY, 
and Mr. Broapnurst. The Prince of Wales, too, 
has given a fresh proof of his interest in social 
questions by consenting to form part of the Com- 
mission. As THE SPEAKER explained some weeks 
ago, no clergy are included. The omission has 
much exercised the Times, and produced a threat 
from a correspondent of that paper, @ propos of our 
announcement, that the clergy of the Church of 
England would retaliate by letting the Commission 
alone. We give them credit for more good sense. 
Were they represented, the claims of other religious 
bodies must have been considered too. This would 
have caused delay, and made the Commission too 
large. The wide knowledge possessed by the clergy 
will be sufficiently utilised by the appearance of a 
number of them as witnesses. It would profit little 
to appoint one or two of them as representative 
members of a Commission on a subject which in no 
Way concerns the special interest of the Church of 
England or any other religious body. 


AN important report of a Committee (apparently 
self-elected, but none the worse for that) of experts 
was issued on Thursday morning, dealing with the 
present distress in London. The Committee—which 
includes the Rev. 8S. A. BARNETT, MR. WILLIAMS 
BENN, M.P., Mr. F. N. CHARRINGTON, the Rev. HuGH 
Price HuGeHeEs, CANON Scott HOLLAND, Mr. SYDNEY 
Buxton, M.P., and Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY WEBB— 
declare that, except among the dockers and in certain 
trades and districts, there is not more than the usual 
amount of winter distress in London. But the ship- 
building and engineering trades are much depressed, 
and the casual element is being eliminated altogether 
from dock labour—a change to the ultimate benefit 
of society, no doubt, but involving serious hardship 
meanwhile. Moreover, the docks at Tilbury are in- 
creasing in traffic at the expense of those in London, 
and the labour there is drawn from South Essex 
rather than from London. The great majority of the 
Committee, moreover, are of opinion that the 
Salvation Army and other agencies are doing much 
to stimulate the drain of casual labour and pauperism 
from the country to London. 





TuE Committee are adverse to relief works, unless 
regarded as a test of fitness for further employment 
as well as a mere means of relief; and are strongly 
of opinion that the labourers taken on for such works 
should have been bond-fide residents for some time 
in the parish whose vestry employs them. Funds 
are required, emphatically not for distribution as 
doles, but to supplement the contributions from 
the rates towards relief works in poor parishes, 
and to enable those men who are found fit 
to obtain work in the future. It is satisfactory to 
find that the difficulty is mainly with casual labour, 
and is less severe than most of us had feared. But 
the problem of dealing with the semi-deserving 
casual labourer is as far from solution as ever. And 
it is just as well to face the fact that this is one of 
the problems which indicate some kind of Socialist 
solution. 


Tue Stock Markets continue utterly lifeless. On 
Wednesday, it is true, an attempt that for a little 





while was successful was made to put up prices; 
Consols especially advanced sharply, and there was 
a general recovery in international securities. But 
the movement did not last long. Whether the silver 
crisis is or is not delayed, everybody sees it to be 
inevitable, and everybody is afraid to enter into new 
engagements. On Thursday fresh cause of disquiet 
was furnished by the announcement that the 
resignation tendered by Dr. PLAzA, who for the 
past two years has been the London financial 
representative of the Argentine Government, had 
been accepted. It appears that the new Government 
had not kept its London: representative acquainted 
with its intentions, and had not answered his com- 
munications. He tendered his resignation in the 
hope of establishing better relations, but the resigna- 
tion has unexpectedly been accepted. It is feared 
that the new Government intends to propose at once 
negotiations for the settlement of the debt, while 
the great financial houses here desire that the 
arrangement entered into by Lorp ROTHSCHILD’s 
Committee should be allowed to run to its natural 
end twelve months hence. Besides, the new Argen- 
tine Finance Minister has declared that the Republic 
is not able to pay the full interest on its debt, and 
he is very unwilling to continue the Rothschild 
arrangement. The apprehension is that he will 
propose at once to suspend that arrangement while 
the new negotiations are going on. If he does, the 
proposal will not be accepted in London, and it is 
hardly likely that he will break faith by stopping 
the issue of funding bonds. There has also been a 
decline in Greek Government securities. The 
Government, as everybody knows, is in financial 
difficulties, and it had good reason to hope that it 
would have got the assistance it required. But the 
state of Paris has put that out of the question for 
the present, and, naturally, fears are entertained 
that Greece may not be able to fulfil her engage- 
ments. 





For a long time the Money Market has not been 
so quiet in the last week of the year as it is at 
present. Usually the Bank of England lends at that 
time enormous sums of money, while the other banks 
charge higher rates than at almost any other season 
of the year. Partly this is caused by the India 
Council calling in loans to make payments due on 
New Year's Day, and partly by the practice of the 
joint: stock banks of accumulating exceptionally 
large reserves, as they make up their accounts on 
the last day of the year. This week, however, in 
spite of all those usual operations, so small is the 
demand for money that Stock Exchange borrowers 
were able to renew the loans previously made to 
them at the rate of from 2} to 3 per cent., while 
they were able to borrow fresh money at from 
3 per cent. to 3} per cent. The rate of discount 
in the open market is little better than 1} 
per cent. The belief in the market is that 
the present United States Congress will not repeal 
the Silver Purchase Act, that the exports of gold, 
therefore, will begin again on a very large scale next 
week, and that consequently the supplies in London 
will be greatly increased. But the main cause of the 
quietness in the market is the general distrust. No- 
body cares to borrow much because all are afraid 
to enter into new risks. The silver market has been 
quieter than for some time past, the price fluctuating 
about 38d. per ounce. The general belief in the 
market is that the crisis is not coming so quickly as 
was thought a little while ago; that the United 
States Treasury will be able to get in gold from the 
banks, and so will be able to meet all its obligations 
and to show a surplus, and that in consequence gold 
will not go to a premium for a considerable time yet. 
If so, it is hoped that the recommencement of gold 
exports will not alarm the market, and that there- 
fore the crisis, though it will continue to hang over 
the market, will not burst for some time. It is also 
hoped that the Indian Government will take no action 
yet; but there is very little confidence all the same. 
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HE year which comes to an end to-day has been 

eventful enough to entitle it to a prominent 
place on the Calendar of History. Born when a 
great and mysterious pestilence was brooding over 
the land—a pestilence which entered the palace as 
well as the cottage, and laid low many of our best 
known citizens—it has been characterised through- 
out by a succession of events which can hardly 
be called cheerful or hopeful. We have had 
depression in trade, more than one great financial 
crash, and much social misery. Yet amid the 
gloom which has pervaded 1892 there is, we need 
hardly say, from the Liberal’s point of view, 
one brilliant exception to the general character 
of the year. When it opened, a Ministry de- 
voted to Coercion and bent upon ruling the people 
of Ireland in opposition to their own opinions was 
in office. It closes with a new Ministry installed in 
power, which has for its programme a policy of con- 
ciliation in Ireland and of social and political reform 
in Great Britain. Nearly six months have passed 
since the General Election took place, and it is now 
possible to review the results of that great struggle 
—the chief political event of the year—with some- 
thing like completeness. To be quite frank, that result 
was something of a disappointment to everybody. 
We do not allude to the disappointment which was 
felt by some over-sanguine Liberals when the num- 
ber of seats won from the Tory party had been 
finally ascertained. The best judges had long before 
the election settled in their own minds that the 
new House of Commons would contain a majority 
of not less than thirty-five, nor more than fifty, 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that they were disappointed when, in 
the only division which has yet been taken in the 
new Parliament, the Liberal leader found himself at 
the head of a substantial majority of forty votes. 
But that which did disappoint them was the unex- 
pected severity of the struggle itself. In every con- 
stituency in which there was a contest it was fought 
& outrance, with a determination on both sides that 
was almost desperate in its character; and nearly 
everywhere the representatives of Liberalism were 
surprised to discover the extent to which their oppo- 
nents had succeeded in getting hold of the working- 
class population. In great popular constituencies, 
where heretofore a Tory candidate never had the 
smallest chance of success, the Liberal member found 
himself again and again hard pressed by a man who 
stood in the name of the party with which a dozen 
years ago hardly any working man cared to be asso- 
ciated. It is well that we should frankly admit this 
fact, little as we may like it. The clear duty of 
Liberals is to look the unpalatable truth in the face 
and see what they can learn from it. 

How, then, do we explain the general results of 
the election of last July? First, as to the majority 
itself, we have said that it came very near the com- 
putations of the best Liberal judges; and it should 
not be forgotten that it was only owing to miserable 
and senseless divisions in our own party that the outside 
figure of fifty was not attained. But what about the 
unexpected severity of the struggle, and the enormous 
advance in voting power of the Tory candidates in 
many Liberal constituencies? We do not hesitate 
to say that the chief agent in bringing about this 
result was the unparalleled resort to what may be 
called legal corruption by our opponents during the 
time when their party was in office. We are not so 
sure, indeed, as to whether the corruption was 
legal. If Mr. Clayton was properly unseated at 
Hexham—a fact about which we have no doubt— 
there are many other men now sitting in the House 





of Commons who ought to have been unseated 
also. Indeed, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that in entering upon the practices which cost 
him his election, Mr. Clayton merely went with the 
stream—the Tory stream, of course. For years past 
the party which boasts that it has a monopoly, not 
merely of brains and patriotism, but of money, has 
been using every artifice, decent and indecent, by 
which it might hope to win the favour of the work- 
ing classes. The circus which Lord Salisbury sug- 
gested as being better than village councils for the 
agricultural labourers was something more than a 
figure of speech. Hodge has had his circus when- 
ever he wished for it, and it has not been unaccom- 
panied by the more substantial boon of cakes and 
ale. Again and again Liberal newspapers have 
quoted the announcements of Primrose League and 
other Tory gatherings in the parks of great noble- 
men and wealthy squires, and have turned to ridicule 
the combination which these gatherings offered of 
political speaking and the attractions of a fair. 
The Liberal newspapers were wrong. These 
entertainments were not merely ridiculous. By 
means of such agencies not a little of the per- 
sonal independence and _ political integrity of 
the electors of England has been destroyed. 
Looking back at all the circumstances of the 
election, we see in the way in which, in constituency 
after constituency, a deliberate attempt was made to 
corrupt the great body of the electors, not by indi- 
vidual gifts, but by this profuse and reckless 
expenditure of money by bodies like the Primrose 
League and the Conservative Associations, the real 
reason why the result of the struggle was not what 
sanguine Liberals had hoped for. 

Still, despite the heavy odds against which the 
Liberal party had to contend in the shape of money 
and social influence, a great and substantial victory 
was achieved. The croakers, even at the moment 
when that victory was gained, predicted that it was 
an empty triumph merely. The new majority in the 
House of Commons was a body of such heterogeneous 
character that it was impossible that it could have 
any real coherence. Lord Salisbury, by way of 
giving his support to this view of the situation, 
declined to quit office until it had been shown that 
the majority in the new House was so far united 
as to be ready to vote for his expulsion; and even 
when that fact had been placed beyond possibility of 
doubt, and a new Government had been installed in 
office, Tory writers and speakers professed to believe 
that it must “go to pieces” before Christmas. 
Christmas has been and is gone; and the Cabinet. 
has not shown a sign of the weakness and dissension. 
attributed to it by its critics. Nor is this all. » The 
Liberal party stands to-day just as compact and as 
firmly united as it was when by its vote it turned 
the Coercion Government out of office. There have 
been some individual demonstrations of independence, 
perhaps of discontent. But they have not met with 
the slightest countenance from the Liberal electors, . 
and where they have attained any degree of signifi- 
cancethey have been sharply repressed by action within: 
the constituencies. It is evident that Lord Rosebery 
was right the other day when he warned any man who, 
for the purpose of private vengeance or apy other 
motive, was guilty of attempting to divide the Liberal 

rty in the House of Commons, that his fate would 

a terrible one. We do not believe that there 
exists anywhere among members of Parliament a 
desire to divide the party; but if it does, we may 
safely leave their constituents to deal with the traitors, 
Perhaps some perception of this truth is beginning 
to dawn upon our opponents. At any rate, we do 
not hear quite so much now as we did a few weeks 


ago of the wrecking of the Government in the debate 
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on the Address. Nor are these the only hopeful 
features of the situation viewed from the Liberal 
standpoint. The most hopeful feature of all is the 
fact that the new Administration, though it has 
only been a few months in office, has won the con- 
fidence of the nation, and that it is no longer possible 
for its critics to compare its promises with its per- 
formances. So far as has been possible without 
the action of Parliament, Ministers have already, 
indeed, performed more than they had ever promised 
to do. 








UNHOLY DYNAMITE. 





T was inevitable, we suppose, that the dastardly 
crime committed in Dublin on Christmas Eve 
should cause the furious opponents of the present 
Government to lose their heads. The Daily News 
prophesied as much when it commented upon the 
dynamite outrage on Monday morning, and sure 
enough, simultaneously with its predictions, appeared 
their fulfilment in the columns of the 7'imes, and 
journals of the same class. With the Times it is, 
of course, useless to attempt to reason. Blind 
passion, an insane hatred of Mr. Morley, and 
a manifest desire to convict the Irish people, 
rightly or wrongly, of diabolical wickedness, were 
clearly the sentiments which inspired the writer in 
that journal who took the Dublin outrage for 
his theme. The intelligent foreigner had only 
to read the farrago of envenomed nonsense which 
appeared in the shape of the reflections of the Times 
upon this event, in order to understand at least one- 
half of the Irish question at a glance. How can a 
nation, the leading journal of which is capable of 
speaking in such a spirit on such a subject, ever 
hope to conciliate the Irish people by applying to 
them its own methods of government? How can 
the people of that country entertain either respect 
or affection for those who seem to be at once their 
accusers, their judges, and their executioners? If 
we believed that the sentiments of the Times were 
the sentiments of the people of Great Britain, or of 
any but a small and malignant section of the nation, 
we should be compelled to give up the hope of 
any reconciliation between the two countries, and to 
watch them drift apart into a perpetual enmity as 
mischievous and dangerous to the one as to the 
other. Happily there are those among us who can 
keep their heads, even under the shock of a dynamite 
outrage, and to them and -to the general sense of 
fair play which is not yet lost in Great Britain we 
can appeal from the frantic partisans who are willing 
to condemn a whole people because of the sin of one 
man. 

But before we discuss the theories, as cruel as 
they are unreasonable, with regard to the authors of 
last Saturday’s crime, it may be just as well to speak 
plainly regarding the crime itself. It was an atro- 
cious and inexcusable outrage, which must inspire 
horror and loathing in the breast of every honest 
man. Not a word of palliation or apology can 
be uttered regarding it. Whoever may have been 
the man who planned or the man who executed the 
deed, he can only be described as a being who is not 
lit to live. He is the enemy of the human race as a 
whole, and he is more especially the enemy of the 
cause on behalf of which he sought to wreak this 
cowardly and detestable vengeance upon innocent 
persons. Nobody, either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
ought to be left in doubt upon this point. When a 
few weeks ago the 7imes got up its fictitious scare 
about an impending amnesty for the dynamiters, we 
took occasion, when denying the false report of 
which it was the author, to touch upon the general 














merits of the question as a whole. Dynamite out- 
rages by which unoffending citizens are the victims 
belong to an order of crime which no civilised Govern- 
ment can afford to treat with anything but relentless 
severity. They are crimes against society, crimes 
against liberty, and, above all, they are crimes against 
the people and the cause in whose name they are 
committed. However noble, in his own opinion, 
may be the motives of the dynamiter, he must not 
expect when he once falls into the hands of justice 
that any mercy can be shown to him. The ordinary 
assassin who wields the pistol or the dagger has at 
least the courage of his opinions. When he is bent 
upon his wicked errand he deliberately risks his own 
life, knowing full well what the penalty of failure 
must be. This is the one redeeming feature of the 
crime of political assassination. But the dynamiter 
does not possess the one redeeming virtue of the 
ordinary assassin. His crime is as cowardly as it is 
cruel. He may blow half a hundred people to pieces, 
and walk away with an unscratched skin himself. If 
in these circumstances he were further to hug the 
belief that the law, if he happened to fall into its 
hands, would treat him with leniency, his deed would 
become not merely the most dangerous, but the 
meanest in the whole category of crime. This fact 
we specially commend to the consideration of those 
of our Irish friends who are anxious to see a whole- 
sale pardon extended to the dynamiters now in 
prison. They ought really to reflect that in making 
this request they are robbing the dynamiter himself 
of the last shred or shadow of excuse for his 
infamous deed which he possesses. The one faint 
trace of common humanity which now attaches to 
him is the fact that he must have known, when con- 
templating and carrying out his cowardly crime, 
that if he were to fall into the hands of justice he 
had no mercy to expect. At present we may detest 
his deed, and yet we may at the same time pity him 
as a misguided enthusiast. All pity would disappear 
if we believed that he reckoned upon receiving a 
free pardon after a few years of imprisonment. 

As to the conjectures of the Press regarding the 
probable author of this crime, it is hardly necessary 
to say much. The fantastic folly of the notion that 
it has been caused by the release of the Gweedore 
prisoners is too manifest to make it needful to notice 
it seriously. There were people who believed in 
1882 that Lord Frederick Cavendish had _ been 
assassinated because the Government had let Mr. 
Parnell out of Kilmainham. They have long since had 
reason to repent heartily of their folly. Not less 
insane is the notion that the outrage was committed 
last Saturday because it was found that Daly, the 
dynamite convict, was not to be released. In the 
first place, we imagine that the case of Daly has not 
yet been decided. There are special features con- 
nected with it which deserve attention, and no 
official intimation has yet been given that the 
Home Secretary has decided that he must remain in 
prison. But even if this were not so, it must be 
remembered that crimes of this sort are necessarily 
prepared long beforehand, and that no event of the 
current week could possibly account for them. The 
Pheenix Park murders, as we now know, had been 
plotted for weeks and months before ever they were 
carried out, and it may well be that the crime of last 
Saturday is a miserable remanet of a conspiracy 
hatched before the present Government came into 
office. It is worth remembering, too, that the 
Phcenix Park conspirators were for the most part men 
so ignorant and degraded that they knew nothing of 
political affairs in Dublin Castle or London, and failed 
wholly to understand the meaning of the change 
of policy which the Cabinet adopted when Mr. 
Forster retired. There is in every nation, as we 
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know, a residuum sunk so low that its motives and 
its actions cannot be judged by ordinary standards, 
and Dublin, as well as London, may possess monsters 
of criminality. For the present, however, it is use- 
less, and even absurd, to propound theories as to the 
quarter to which the guilt of last Saturday’s outrage 
must be attributed. Whether it be the work of a 
Fenian or an Orangeman or of some debased creature 
of the type of Pigott, anxious only to serve his mas- 
ters for the pay of the traitor, is a point upon which 
we have no opinion and can come to no conclusion. 
All that the British public can now do is to suspend 
their judgment, and to feel convinced of one fact at 
least, that no political section of the Irish people is 
concerned in this hideous act, and that nothing can 
be more unfair than the attempt to prejudice a 
national cause by an individual crime. ‘The present 
rulers of Ireland are hardly likely to follow the 
example of the Coercionist journals of London, and 
lose their heads over an outrage which is, after all, 
merely the repetition of one committed twelve 
months ago, to which the then Chief Secretary 
attached no political importance. Nor will any sane 
man admit that this crime, detestable though it is, 
alters in the slightest degree the justice of the claim 
advanced by the Irish people for those rights of 
self-government which we have so long withheld from 
them. 





GWEEDORE, 





\* attempt has been made by the Unionist news- 
Dw papers to connect the dynamite ‘outrage at 
Dublin with the release of the prisoners convicted 
of the manslaughter of District-Inspector Martin. 
It is hardly necessary to show that there was no 
connection and no analogy between the two crimes. 
The crime in Dublin was a coldly premeditated 
murder, due, so far as can be discerned, to habitual 
political criminals. The crime in Donegal was the 
result of a sudden gust of passion inflaming a 
people who are singularly long-suffering and peace- 
ful. If any man wishes to understand why Mr. 
Morley released the Gweedore prisoners, he cannot 
do better than read the. evidence about Gweedore 
given last week before the Evicted Tenants’ Com- 
mission. It discloses conditions of life and labour so 
strange that, did we not know the historical causes, 
they would seem inexplicable. In this remote district 
by the Atlantic seaboard live more people to the 
square mile than are to be found in many favoured 
parts of agricultural Kent. The Olphert estate, the 
largest of the Donegal properties still the subject of 
dispute, is valued by the Government valuation at 
£1,802, and contained some 2,000 people. The 
average holding was from seven to twenty acres of 
moorland, where the patches between the rocks were 
sufficiently reclaimed by the spade labour of the 
peasants to grow oats and potatoes. Much of it 
was valued in 1856 at a penny an acre. Before 1850 
the tenants had grazing rights on the mountain, but 
these rights were taken away by the landlord. It 
may appear strange that while landlords are seeking 
in vain for tenants to farm fine corn-land within 
twenty miles of London at no rent beyond the tithes 
and the taxes, tenants were found in plenty to bid 
for these miserable patches between the mountain 
and the sea. Yet there was never in the old times 
a vacant holding. The people paid considerable 
sums for rent, and, in addition, offered occasionally 
absurd prices for tenant right. Some of them went 
to America or Australia, made money, and thought 
there was no more desirable investment for their 
savings than a mountain holding in their native 
Donegal. None of the tenants could make a living, 








much less a rent, off land which, according to all the 


doctrines of Ricardo, should be miles below the 
margin of cultivation. On the average, two persons 
out of each family went away to labour every year. 
Able-bodied men and women went over to Scotland 
to get work and bring the wages back to Donegal. 
Some went to America for a season or two; for though 
it may seem absurd for any man to be a migra- 
tory labourer between two continents, this con- 
dition is not very unusuai among the Irish poor. 
But the worst trade they were forced to was the 
traffic in their children’s labour. They bring their 
children of eight years old and upwards to 
hiring fairs at Strabane and Letterkenny, to let 
them out to the Presbyterian farmers. ‘“ Fathers 
and mothers,” said one priest before the Commission, 
“brought their children by the hand, and walked 
them ten, fifteen, and often twenty miles, . and 
bartered them away for whatever they could get 
for them. These children were consequently de- 
prived of schooling and of Catholic instruction, 
because, for the most part, they were hired on the 
Laggan, which was a Presbyterian country, and 
these children were all Catholics.” 

“What wages could they earn?” asked the 
president. 

“From £1 to £1 10s. for the half-year, and 
the bigger ones £2, and their keep. I don’t know 
anything so brutalising on our people as_ that. 
Everyone can understand the result of a child being 
removed from father and mother and school, thrown 
like a little waif amongst strangers to take its 
chance. And it has a terrible effect on the people 
themselves, because I know them to be watching 
those children, and talking uf them as to when they 
would be fit to be brought to be hired, the same as 
they would talk of a pig to make it fit for a fair. 
That is one of the most deplorable results of this 
whole business, and that is one of the ways in which 
the rent is raised in Cloughancely.” 

This state of things is well-nigh inexplicable 
on any commercial theory. It can only be explained 
by the hunger of the Celtic peasant for a bit of his 
native land. Nearly three hundred years ago the 
fat lands of Ulster were taken from the Celtic people 
and given to the newcomers. Even on the barren 
mountain-land the Celt was only allowed to stay as 
tenant-at-will of some landlord strange to him in 
race and religion. Yet in their poverty the Celts 
of Ulster held on. They are known to this day 
among the descendants of the planters as the 
*‘Mountainy Men,’ men born and bred in the 
mountain, and, as it were, doomed by race to 
enjoy nothing better than the mountain, But 
they love the mountain-sides of Ulster so dearly 
that, though they may go for labour and wages to 
Glasgow, or even to America, though they may be 
forced, in spite of their strong home feeling, to send 
their children to work among strangers, they keep 
up the old home still, and pay the landlord an extra- 
vagant pretium affectionis. ‘To-day the majority of 
the Olphert tenants and some on surrounding estates 
are living in huts, supported by charity, within sight 
of their homes—evicted because the earnings of their 
children’s white-slave labour were not sufficient to 
satisfy the landlord’s exorbitant demands. The one 
thing we may be certain of is that, however long 
they may have to wait, they will not abandon old 
Donegal. 

Amid all their sufferings, the Gweedore peasantry 
have maintained a high standard of morality. They 
are honest, industrious, peaceable, and virtuous. The 
Donegal peasant woman, though as a girl she may 
have been sent to herd flocks thirty miles from her 
mother, is pure beyond reproach. The average rate 
of crime in Donegal is less than in any other county 
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of Ulster. This moral elevation, so strikingly in 
contrast with half-savage surroundings, is not due 
to the landlords or the Government; it is due to the 
priests. In no other part of Ireland do the people 
owe more to the priests, and they are not unmindful 
of their debt. The slaying of District-Inspector 
Martin was the wild revenge for an insult offered, at 
a sacred moment, to the one man whom the Gwee- 
dore peasantry had ever known as a friend. No one 
who does not know what the priests have done for 
the Donegal people, and how little anyone else has 
done, can fully see how wise, as well as kindly, was 
Mr. Morley’s Christmas gift to Donegal. We trust 
that it will be followed by the peaceable restoration 
of the Olphert tenantry to their holdings on fairer 
terms than have been offered hitherto, for we cannot 
forget that the son of the late Mr. Olphert is a 
servant of the Irish Government: a resident magis- 
trate, representing in some fashion the majesty of 
the law. 





THE OLD AGE OF THE VILLAGER. 

THNHE results of the inquiry which Mr. Arthur 

Acland and Mr. Charles Booth have undertaken 
into the question of old-age poverty in villages are 
published at an opportune moment. Absolute con- 
clusions, it is true, cannot be deducted from an 
investigation of sixteen villages; but the method 
adopted is the right one, and an example of what may 
be done by its careful application should help to put 
Mr. Fowler’s new Poor Law Commission on the right 
track. It is about time that this question of the aged 
poor should be rescued from the region of statistical 
abstracts and brought home to the public as a 
question of flesh and blood. After all the pamphlets 
and monographs seeking to wrest the figures of 
Local Government Board returns to suit the con- 
clusions of one school of Poor Law administrators or 
the other, it is a comfort to come upon these plain 
pictures of life as it really is in the villages of Eng- 
land. And the merit of this work is that it is 
exhaustive, so far as it goes. ‘The lady investigators 
whom Mr. Acland and Mr. Booth have commissioned, 
have dealt with the whole of the inhabitants over 
fifty-five in the villages chosen, showing us the cir- 
cumstances of each, their present and past struggles, 
their dependence and independence. The weekly 
budgets which are added in many cases, tell us more 
in brief of the efforts to make the ends meet ona 
few shillings a week than might be gathered from 
many volumes, while the full description of each 
village which prefaces the individual histories 
provides the background to the picture, and is full of 
suggestion to the observer of village life. 

Mr. Acland and Mr. Booth have endeavoured to 
make their inquiry studiously impartial, and their 
pamphlet (which is called “A Preliminary Report ”’) 
deprecates anything like rash generalisation from 
the present results. This is no doubt the correct 
attitude; but great as are the varieties of condition 
in rural life, we should imagine that the sixteen 
villages chosen include a large number of the 
possible combinations. Among them are the close 
village and the open village, the village on chalk 
ind the village on sand, the village with allotments 
ind the village without them. Some, again, have 
large charities, others have none; some have resident 
and philanthropic squires, others are at the mercy of 
agents; one or two have guardians who are stern 
about out-relief, while others enjoy this form of 
relief as a matter of course. As the inquiry pro- 
ceeds it will probably be possible to group the 
villages according to certain types, but we rather 
doubt if the “preliminary report” will be greatly 





modified. Moreover, all the types have certain 
points in common. In none of them, so far as we 
ean see, is it judged possible for an agricultural 
labourer earning ordinary wages to provide for his 
old age. In all, or nearly all, the voluntary thrift 
agencies have hopelessly broken down, so far as the 
old people are concerned. In all the purely agri- 
cultural villages the number of persons over fifty-five 
bears an exceptionally heavy proportion to the total 
population—the result, of course, of the constant 
departure of the younger men. These are the root- 
problems of English village life, and we shall be 
very much surprised if further inquiry does not prove 
them to be universal, or nearly so. Indeed, we are 
not sure that Mr. Acland and Mr. Booth would not 
find it a fruitful method of investigation to advertise 
for model villages where these conditions do not 
prevail, and, after examining these, to tell us how 
and why they have escaped the general misfortune. 
Some of these happier specimens might, perhaps, be 
fourd in certain midland districts, where the young 
labourer is now the keenest of politicians, and where 
the allotment movement has already checked the 
flight to the towns. 

Meanwhile, though the report leaves them to be 
inferred, one or two conclusions are plain enough. 
The reader is struck first of all by the want of 
spirit and initiative in these village people. It is 
like a decay of faith, except perhaps that the faith 
never existed. They have no foundations of their 
own; they bow to their circumstances as to fate. 
At intervals they are taken in hand by philantbropic 
persons. A landlord succeeds to the property who 
commences a benevolent despotism, building model 
cottages, organising friendly societies, providing allot- 
ments. Or else it is a guardian who holds what 
are known as Charity Organisation principles, and 
preaches that the way of salvation lies in the sum- 
mary refusal of out-door relief and stern thrift upon 
14s. a week. But the one-man rule (or one-woman 
rule, as it sometimes is) is necessarily a thing of fits 
and starts. The good landlord goes to his rest and 
is succeeded perhaps by an absentee spendthrift. 
The village club breaks up, the model cottages go 
to ruin, the “elevating influence” is withdrawn. 
Or the stern guardian departs, and poor-law adminis- 
tration reacts to the extreme of laxity. There is no 
continuity about it, none of the sense which makes 
the free life of the towns that the people are masters 
of their own destiny. They are the subjects of 
experiments—moral, religious, economic, and philan- 
thropic—conducted by other people. What wonder 
if the young men weary of it and flee from the one 
chance of village life to the hundred chances of town 
and colonial life, with its added sense of liberty 
and expansion? One very plain conclusion, then, 
is—that over and above all alleviations of the lot of 
the aged poor, we need to inspire the villages with 
a sense of free life, and to give the men and women 
who live in them powers of self-gc vernment which 
will encourage the feeling that they are in some 
degree masters of their fate. 

If this is the broad view of the matter which 
comes uppermost, other inferences are equally 
obvious. One is that the mere negative policy of 
refusing outdoor relief is making no progress. In 
spite of all preachings of the harder doctrine, “a 
weekly parish allowance is still the iule for those 
who are incapacitated for work by old age.” Country 
guardians are generally quite alive to the difficulties 
and anomalies of their work in administering relief. 
It is a hard case for the thrifty man who sees his 
neighbour receiving an allowance from the parish 
and adding to it by odd jobs or work on his allot- 
ment, while he himself can only receive his sick-pay 
on the strict understanding that he is incapacitated 
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for other work. But the guardians, as the report 
tells us, “are disposed to take the view that it is a 
lesser evil to give out-relief than to refuse it for the 
sake of doing perfect justice to the thrifty man.” 
To complicate the relief question by insisting that 
the person relieved shall do no other work seems to 
a plain man pure waste of possible resources, while 
to cut off the relief altogether entails consequences 
which guardians of ordinary sympathies will not 
face. As regards the old people, the argument 
presents itself in this light to the average guardian. 
If they marry and have children they cannot possibly 
have made any provision out of their weekly income 
for old age. If out-relief is refused them, they must 
either go to the workhouse, or remain outside, possibly 
half-starving and certainly in constant dependence 
upon children or friends. To send them tothe work- 
house is cruel, and as for the children, they either 
cannot support the parents, or if they do, it means 
considerable privation to the rising generation and 
the sacrifice of all prospect of saving on their part. 
The economist sitting in his study may possibly 
succeed in making mincemeat of this argument to 
his own satisfaction, but he is never likely to bring 
conviction to the country guardian. Relief in the 
home must be regarded as a fixed factor in rural 
life so long as the general conditions of existence 
remain what they are and while the workhouse is 
what it is. 

Two other points strike us especially in this report. 
One is the importance of allotments in alleviating 
the life of the old people. “ It is not only that they 
work upon allotments of their own when a day’s job 
for wages is not forthcoming, but they find employ- 
ment in working at the allotments of some of their 
younger neighbours when these latter are fully 
engaged by farmers.” Here we touch upon the 
more hopeful side of the question. With the proper 
organisation of the village we shall have allotments 
everywhere, and the villagers themselves will be 
concerned in getting them. The second point—less 
hopeful on the surface—is the almost absolute 
failure of the village club which is here revealed. 
Certainly it is tragic enough for the old people who 
have lost their little hoard in these sieves, but even 
here there is a gleam of hope. In many cases, we 
read, “the crash has come from the secession of the 
younger members, who leave in a body and transfer 
their subscriptions to the county society.” This is 
inevitable, and the sooner the painful process is 
through the better for all concerned. The village 
club cannot be permanently sound. Its area is too 
small for the law of averages; even if conducted on 
the best principles (which is not to be expected), it 
is almost certain to be upset by an epidemic. Mutual 
thrift will only begin to be on a sound footing in the 
country districts when the big societies prevail over 
the little ones, and we cannot regret that the younger 
men in the country perceive this fact and are acting 
upon it. 

We are asked to state that Mr. Acland and 
Mr. Booth have opened an office at 25, Parliament 
Street, for the purposes of this inquiry, and will 
be glad to receive assistance from residents in the 
country. 








TRIAL BY JURY IN BENGAL. 





{IR CHARLES ELLIOTT, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, has excited a considerable 
controversy in India by a recent decree modifying 
the system of trial by jury as practised in the 
province under his jurisdiction. The question in 
dispute is, in the main, a technical one of juridical 











procedure, and, in that respect, to be handled 
rather by lawyers than by laymen; but there 
are certain points relating to it that are not 
above the comprehension of the lay intelligence, 
and to some of these matters attention may be here 


directed. In the first place, then, it may be noted 
that the initial impulse to undertake the reform of 
the Bengal jury system appears to have come not 
from the Lieutenant-Governor, but from the Govern- 
ment of India up at Simla. That Government in the 
spring of 1890 (more than two years ago, be it 
observed) launched forth an inquiry to local govern- 
ments and administrations as to the working of the 
jury system within their respective territorial areas. 
These local authorities were asked their opinions as 
to the actual operation of the svstem, as to its merits 
as a means for the repression of crime, and as to any 
improvements which could be introduced in its 
application. It does not appear what were the 
motives which prompted the Supreme Government 
to call for this information, and, from all that is 
shown to the contrary, it may not have taken the 
step from any more potent stimulus than one of 
those spasmodic impulses to activity which are a 
common weakness of bureaucratic and highly 
centralised administrations. For more than two 
years the inquiry went on, unknown, apparently, to 
the outside public. There is nothing surprising in 
such popular ignorance of the matter, the methods 
of Indian administration being what they are. The 
Indian authorities have a habit, when they are 
delivered of a scheme, of, as it were, fondling and 
cherishing the little stranger for a while within the 
family circle before displaying it to the gaze of a 
critical, and, sometimes, astonished world. In fulness 
of time the local governments and administrations, 
after consulting with their principal judicial officers, 
submitted to the Supreme Government an expression 
of their opinions on the questions referred to them. 
So far as it is possible to condense these replies 
into a few words, it may be said that they expressed 
a condemnation of the jury system as it obtains in 
India, that was sometimes complete and sometimes 
partial, whilst the approval, where shown, was always 
qualified. Various proposals (of too technical a 
character to be detailed here) were included as 
suggested schemes of reform, but to none of these 
did the Supreme Government assent except to the 
recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who proposed to remove from the cognisance 
of juries such classes of cases “as have been found 
by experience to be unsuitable for trial by them.” 
These cases included the offences enumerated in 
chapter 8 of the Indian Penal Code (offences dgainst 
the public tranquillity), and most of those in chapter 
16 (offences affecting the human body). At the same 
time there was, for the first time, added to the 
catalogue of cases triable by jury all offences against 
marriage. The decision of the Lieutenant-Governor 
to effect these changes was made known to the 
Bengal public by notification in the local official 
Gazette. 

Such is the proceeding which has caused this 
considerable hubbub in India, Inquiry into the 
possible results of the measure on the administration 
of criminal justice in Bengal discloses these facts. 
Of the forty-five districts, or,as we may say, counties 
or departments, into which Bengal is, for administra- 
tive purposes, divided, trial by jury prevails in seven. 
In these localities, which are mainly the districts 
groupedaboutCaleutta (to apply an English equivalent, 
the Home counties), social conditions are held to have 
attained a more advanced development than in the 
remaining thirty-eight more backward areas, and ac- 
cordingly, so long ago as 1862, a restricted system of 
trial by jury was introduced within their limits. The 
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cases liable to come before a jury were confined to 
the following categories of offences, as defined in the 
Indian Penal Code: (1) Offences against the public 
tranquillity; (2) Offences against public justice ; 
(3) Offences affecting the human body ; (4) Offences 
against property ; (5) Offences relating to documents 
and trade and property marks. As a statistical fact, 
it appears from the latest published returns—those for 
the offical year 1890-91—that in that year 285 cases 
were actually tried by juries in the seven districts. 
During the last eight years the annual number has 
ranged from 284 to 348, which is the maximum 
reached, The insignificance of these figures is better 
realised when we remember that the population of 
Bengal is upwards of sixty-six millions, that about 
300,000 criminal offences are annually reported, and 
about 260,000 persons brought up for trial before 
the various judicial and magisterial officials. By his 
recent decree the Lieutenant-Governor has removed 
from the cognisance of juries all the offences in the 
first of the above-mentioned categories, most of 
those in the third, and has brought within their 
purview a new category—namely, offences against 
marriage. 

To represent this proceeding as an attempt to 
revolutionise the administration of criminal justice 
in Bengal is obviously a misuse of terms. But a 
recognition of that fact does not dispose of the case 
as it affects the Government of India and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. Those authorities must be aware 
that trial by jury is an institution which very easily 
lends itself to rhetorical treatment: an attempt to 
curtail its extent, they must have known, could 
readily be used as an occasion to excite public feeling. 
They must, too, one would suppose, have had know- 
ledge of the fact that in 1872 Sir James Stephen, 
then legal member of the Viceroy’s Council, and Sir 
George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, had undertaken an inquiry into the working 
of the system, as the result of which they introduced 
some reforms in its application, but had determined 
not to restrict its operation on the express ground 
that such a course was politically inexpedient. What 
are the reasons which have now induced the Indian 
Government to adopta different line of action? We 
are left in ignorance of their determining motives. It 
would certainly seem, however, that what was inexpe- 
dient in 1872 should be much more inexpedient now, 
when there prevails in India a body of public opinion 
which was then unknown, and there has arisen a 
habit of criticising Government action that did not 
then exist. Whilst risking a considerable agitation 
for the sake of an insignificant judicial reform, for 
which no pressing necessity had been shown, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in particular, seems liable to 
the further charge of having exacerbated the popular 
irritation by the manner in which he has promul- 
gated the new scheme. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is provided with a Legislative Council, in 
which, whilst he has the power of carrying all official 
measures, certain forms of procedure have to be 
observed, which, if they do nothing else, give time 
to the public to acquaint themselves with impending 
legislation. Had the subject of the present contro- 
versy appeared in the first place as a legislative 
project, it would, perhaps, still have met with con- 
siderable opposition; but a consultation of the 
Council would, at least, have indicated the existence 
of some desire to take account of public feeling. As 
a matter of fact, the scheme first saw the light as a 
notification in the Gazette. Without preparation, 
public opinion was confronted with the official 
decree. In the condition of things which is grow- 
ing up in India this method of government by 
administrative ukase is becoming a vexatious 
anachronism, 








THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 
TTNHE agitation for an amalgamation of the South- 

Eastern and the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway Companies, which has been started and 
dropped so often, has again been revived. A com- 
mittee has been formed to push it forward actively, 
and on the 20th a circular was issued by a 
committee of shareholders of the South-Eastern, 
laying down certain conditions on which the 
amalgamation ought to be based, and stating several 
reasons why it ought to be supported by the share- 
holders. These reasons are of two kinds. An amalga- 
mation, it is pointed out, would necessarily lead to 
a change in the management of the South-Eastern 
Company which could not fail to be beneficial to its 
proprietors. Sir Edward Watkin, it is contended, 
has interests so conflicting that it is impossible 
he can impartially conduct the affairs of the 
South-Eastern. He uses it, it is alleged, both 
to support other companies with which he is 
connected, and to maintain his own influence in his 
constituency. Into this part of the argument we need 
not enter. It does not concern the public; we may 
leave it, therefore, to the shareholders of the South- 
Eastern, whom Sir Edward Watkin and his colleagues 
promise to satisfy by a full explanation when the 
proper time comes. A further reason for supporting 
amalgamation is that the net revenue of the South- 
Eastern has fallen off grievously during the past 
twelve years, whereas other southern railway com- 
panies have either maintained their position or 
improved it. For example, the dividend on the 
Deferred Stock, the committee state, has declined 
from 6 per cent. in 1880 to 2) per cent., and the 
price of the Deferred Stock has fallen from 134 
to 75. On the other hand, the dividend on the 
Brighton Deferred Stock was the same last year as 
in 1880, that is, 7 per cent., and the price of the 
stock is practically the same. The dividend on 
Great Eastern Ordinary has advanced from 1} to 2} 
and the price from 71 to 84. Similarly the dividend 
on the South-Western Ordinary Stock remains the 
same, while the price has risen from 140 to 176. The 
figures are unquestionably telling, and their correct- 
ness is admitted by the Board of the South-Eastern, 
which pleads, however, that no material change 
would be made by amalgamation, that the falling-off 
in net earnings is due to special and temporary 
causes, and that those causes can be removed with- 
out the contemplated fusion. The answer is by no 
means satisfactory. If the falling-off is remediable, 
why have not the necessary measures been taken 
before now? Is not the plea of the Board, in fact, an 
admission of bad management? And does it not go 
far to justify the contention of the committee that 
some kind of change in the directorate of the South- 
Eastern is required ? 

Coming next to the conditions laid down by the 
committee as the basis for an amalgamation with 
the Chatham and Dover, we fear they do not 
promise a satisfactory end of the negotiations 
suggested. The first of them is that no guarantee 
should be given by the South-Eastern to the 
Chatham Preference shareholders involving any 
deduction from the South-Eastern revenue. The 
Chatham Preference shareholders may well ask in 
reply, why, then, should they enter into the negotia- 
tion at all? Of course, if there were to be an 
amalgamation the competition between the two 
companies would cease, cutting of rates would 
come to an end, the lines could be used to supple- 
ment one another, and very considerable savings 
could be effected. But it is by no means clear 
that the savings would be such as to greatly 
improve the position of the Chatham Preference 
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shareholders; for we may take it for granted that 
were Parliament to approve of the fusion it would 
insist that rates should not be raised so as to injure 
the districts served by the companies. Very much 
of an advance in rates and fares is not, then, to be 
thought of, and the mere economies could hardly be 
such as very greatly to improve the net revenue of 
the Chatham and Dover Company. The second 
condition laid down by the committee is that an 
examination of the Chatham line and rolling stock 
should be permitted, to assure the South-Eastern 
proprietors that sufficient provision is made for their 
maintenance and renewal. This is a very reasonable 
proposal, and the Chatham shareholders cannot 
object to it if they really desire an amalgama- 
tion. A third condition is that before admitting 
the Chatham Ordinary proprietors to an equal 
share in future profits the dividend on South- 
Eastern Ordinary Stock shall amount to five per 
cent. That is a question which does not concern 
the outside public; it is clearly one to be settled 
between the proprietors of the two railways. And 
the fourth condition is of a similar nature, pro- 
viding for arbitration in case of disagreement as 
to distribution of profits. The real difficulty, then, 
presented by the conditions is as to the first; and 
regarding this, Sir Edward Watkin and his col- 
leagues, in a reply to the committee’s circular, pub- 
lished on Wednesday morning, state that in 1890, 
when negotiations for a fusion were carried on 
between the two companies, the Chatham Company 
demanded that in any arrangement there should 
be provision for payments—which would amount 
to no less a sum than £297,284 per annum—to 
the shareholders of that company, some of whom 
now receive no dividend, and others only partial 
dividends on Preference Stocks in priority to the 
shareholders—Ordinary, Preferred, and Deferred— 
of the South-Eastern Company. And the state- 
ment adds that the South-Eastern Board has no 
reason to believe that the Chatham Company will 
waive this demand. If so, the agitation must be 
fruitless, unless, indeed, the committee is prepared 
to give up its first condition. 

Sir Edward Watkin and his colleagues go on to 
say that while they believe the difficulties in the way 
of amalgamation to be insuperable, they are yet 
so desirous of a friendly arrangement with the 
Chatham Company that they have made a proposal to 
the Board of the latter company for a working union 
of the two undertakings, which would give all the 
benefits attainable by a complete fusion. Naturally 
the terms of the proposal are not stated. The 
Chatham Board apparently has not yet made any 
reply, and it would clearly be impolitic to publish 
a mere scheme which is yet under consideration. 
It is difficult to see, at the same time, how a mere 
working union without amalgamation can give to 
both companies the same advantages as a complete 
fusion. There would, of course, be an end of com- 
petition if the proposal were accepted, and the two 
lines might be worked so as to relieve one another. 
On the other hand, both companies would continue 
independent, with separate Boards, separate staffs, 
and separate management. There would, therefore, 
be apparently no saving in those directions. It is, 
however, useless to criticise a scheme the particulars 
of which are not known. It may be more far-reach- 
ing and complete than the public at all suspects, and 
therefore may promise greater advantages. How- 
ever that may be, it is clear that some kind of 
friendly arrangement between the two companies 
is eminently desirable in the interests of both. 
At present they are leading a cat-and-dog life. 
Neither is prosperous; on the contrary, both are 
suffering seriously; and unfortunately the public 





gets no benefit from the competition. There is 
hardly in all England a company that considers less 
the convenience and comfort of those who travel by 
it than the South-Eastern. The carriages are not of 
the modern pattern, the fares are high, the times of 
running are not convenient. The Chatham Com- 
pany is more considerate, but it is not what it ought 
to be. There is no public advantage, then, in the 
ruinous competition that is going on, while great 
damage is done to the shareholders. Some arrange- 
ment, it is to be hoped, will be arrived at, and if it 
should result in such a change of management as 
would give greater facilities and convenience to the 
public, it would be a general benefit. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


= SOG 


‘YHRISTMAS week has brought a lull in the storms 

/ of Continental politics. Of course it cannot 
last ; acute Parliamentary conflicts or General Elec- 
tions are impending in almost every country in 
Europe, and the economic distress is serious every- 
where. In parts of South-Eastern (European) Russia 
especially it is said to be worse now than at any 
time during the famine. Still, for the moment, the 
general situation shows an improvement. 

The French Chambers have adjourned until Janu- 
ary 10th. The public has had time to reflect, the 
atmosphere is growing clearer, and though there is 
still no lack of startling rumours, the Republic, and 
even the Ministry, seem out of immediate danger. 
On Friday week Ministers gained a signal victory 
over the forces of disorder in the Chamber. M. 
Millevoye interpellated them on the situation, a 
propos of the confessions of M. Rouvier as to the 
way in which the Secret Service money had been 
supplemented and M. Floquet’s statements of the 
previous day. Effective replies were made by M. 
Floquet to the personal charges affecting his con- 
nection with the Panama Scandal, and by M. Ribot 
to the Boulangist attacks on the Parliamentary 
Republic. A vote of confidence in the Ministry was 
carried by 353 to 91. This was followed by rumours 
of the impending arrest of‘ M. Andrieux, who has 
furnished the Libre Parole with its most damaging 
information, and who on Friday was in conference 
with M. de Freycinet. So far he is free. There have 
been futile negotiations for two more duels —between 
MM. Clémenceau and Millevoye, and MM. Joseph 
Reinach and Denayrouze (once manager of the 
République Francaise); some revelations as to a 
meeting between MM. Clémenceau, Rochefort, and 
Herz, in England, at the beginning of last year, to form 
a coalition against the then Ministry (in which, it is 
fair to say, M. Clémenceau'’s action was not important); 
and the customary series of sensational but speedily 
contradicted rumours—e.g., that Mme. Carnot had 
received Panama money for charitable purposes ; 
that the letter-book of the Panama Company has 
been discovered with circumstantial details as to the 
bribery of a great number of hitherto unsuspected 
deputies and senators ; and—most startling of all— 
that Baron Reinach was not poisoned by himself. 
But it is not yet definitely ascertained by the medical 
experts that he was poisoned at all. Dr. Brouardel 
thinks his death was due to natural causes, and has 
asked for additional assistance of chemical experts 
in the autopsy. 

Meanwhile, now that France has had time to 
reflect, it seems clear that the revelations are the 
outcome of an elaborate plot against the Parliamen- 
tary Republic. An ex-editor of the Libre Parole has 
stated that they were set going by the Panama 
directors, who wanted to frighten the Govern- 
ment into stopping the prosecution. But, clearly, 
certain politicians have long been preparing to 
exploit them. Baron Reinach seems to have kept 
M. Herz supplied with facts and documents com- 
promising Republican deputies; M. Andrieux, who 
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is more than half a Boulangist, has been supplying 
the Libre Parole and the Jntransigeant with their 
most damaging facts; M. Dérouléde, in the debate 
of Friday week, declared for the “Consular Re- 
public,” with a strong Executive as nearly as 
possible independent of Parliament, and its head 
elected directly by the people—in other words, the 
kind of Republic that in France must necessarily 
lead to some kind of Imperialism. But no candidates 
at any by-election—not even “les ralliés,” the 
former Monarchists and Bonapartists—have ven- 
tured to declare themselves anti-Republican; it is 
far from clear that the provinces are profoundly 
stirred either by the half-million copies daily of the 
Intransigeant, or the 264,000 of the Libre Parole ; 
and it can hardly be supposed that the General 
Election will result in the return of a majority 
openly hostile to the present régime. 

Another explosion took place in Paris early on 
Thursday morning at the Prefecture of Police. But 
it has probably no political significance. 

Before its adjournment the Chamber took a step 
which has given great offence in Switzerland. It 
rejected the Commercial Convention with that 
country, without deigning to discuss it in detail, by 
334 to 184. Even on Protectionist principles the re- 
jection is hardly defensible, since Switzerland buys 
more than twice as much from France as she sells 
to her. Butthe present Chamber is bent on walling- 
off France from her neighbours. The Swiss Federal 
Council was disposed to make some concessions to 
France notwithstanding; but public opinion in 
Switzerland will not allow it. The Swiss general 
tariff, raised last year, will now be applied to all 
French goods; French commercial travellers will be 
taxed in Switzerland; Swiss goods will come to 
England through Belgium instead of France; and 
new markets will be opened up for them in Italy 
and Central Europe. It is curious that M. Jules 
Roche, one of the incriminated ex-Ministers, de- 
fended the treaty in the Chamber, and received 
a hearing. He, indeed, had a large share in its 
authorship. 

The Belgian Socialist Congress held at Brussels 
on Sunday and Monday unanimously decided on a 
general strike to be organised by the Central Com- 
mittee of the party if universal suffrage should not 
be proposed by the Government or if the proposal 
should be left for future settlement. The speeches 
were very violent, but M. Anseele and the Flemish 
delegates were rather disinclined for the strike. The 
Indépendance Belge traces in the proceedings a con- 
sciousness of discouragement and disorganisation ; 
still, it is quite time for the Government to announce 
its proposals. It is said that the present property- 
qualification for the suffrage will be wholly abolished, 
and replaced by a very wide educational qualifica- 
tion or a residential qualification—in fact, house- 
hold suffrage and the lodger franchise, and “ fancy 
franchises ;" voting is to be compulsory, pro- 
portional representation to be introduced, and 
express provision is to be made in the new Con- 
stitution for the eventual introduction of universal 
suffra ge. 

The recent decision to reorganise the Swedish 
army produced great excitement in Norway. It was 
said by Norwegian patriots that the measure was 
aimed against their country, and a corresponding 
reorganisation of the Norwegian army was proposed. 
This has led to the formation of a sort of Liberal- 
Unionist party in Norway, and to a proposal to 
settle the question as to the Norwegian Foreign 
Office by appointing special Under-Secretaries for 
Foreign Affairs, one for Norway and one for 
Sweden, with a Minister who may belong to either 
country. Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :— 
Very little has so far been heard of the new Central 
party, which has been, or is about to be, formed 
in Norway at the initiative of some two or three 
hundred men from the Ostlandet district. The 
programme of the new party reads well enough: 








complete equality with Sweden within the union, a 





reasonable extension of the suffrage, improvement 
in the condition of the poorer classes, and economy 
within the governmental departments. They mean, 
in short, neither to countenance the more or less 
latent republican tendency of the Left, nor the 
bureaucratic conservatism of the Right. Political 
matters have, however, quieted down wonderfully 
in Norway of late, and very probably the new party 
will not make much headway at present. 

There are fresh rumours of some kind of compro- 
mise between parties on the new German military 
scheme. The Government is trying to force its 
acceptance by a series of inspired articles in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The most im- 
portant (published on Thursday week) states that 
should the scheme be rejected the Government will 
be condemned to make the three years’ service now 
legal a reality by retaining men with the colours 
during their whole term of service, instead of, as 
now, dismissing them after two or two and a half 
years’ service. No possible Chancellor, it argues, 
could offer greater concessions than are now offered; 
and, in short, the reduction of service to two years 
is offered now and will not be offered again. Still, 
the Liberal opposition to the Bill does not abate. 
It is said, however, that a secret committee of the 
Reichstag (containing members of various parties, 
especially of the Centre, the doubtful party) is now 
in session to devise some compromise. Dr. Lieber, 
however, has just stated in a speech that the 
Centre party, of which he is a recognised leader, 
will only vote such supplies as are necessary to keep 
up the present strength of the army with two years’ 
service. Russia, meanwhile, contemplates a fresh 
concentration of troops on the Western frontier if 
the Bill should pass. 

Amid the disorganisation of parties in Germany 
something has been said of the foundation of a new 
National party, to be Liberal (i.e., anti-Clerical) in 
domestic politics, Protectionist in economics, and 
Chauvinist in foreign and colonial policy. But the 
party seems to have little chance of life. 

The Spanish Cortes will be dissolved on January 
8. The general election of deputies is fixed for March 
12; the Senatorial elections for March 26. The 
inquiry into the recent municipal scandals in Madrid 
has resulted in the suspension of eight municipal 
councillors, and the censure of the rest. 

The last session of the present Bulgarian Sobranje 
was closed on Tuesday. The next, according to the 
new Constitution, will contain only about one-half 
the present number of members. 

The recent triumph of the Servian Liberals at 
the municipal elections in Belgrade, the Radical 
stronghold, has excited hopes in Vienna that the 
Liberal Cabinet—now in an almost hopeless minority 
—may, after all, triumph at the General Election. 
In municipal elections, however, the voting is open; 
in Parliamentary it is by ballot: and it need not be 
said that the Government has exercised pressure. 
Still, the Radical party is reported to be demanding 
more energy in its leaders, and it is said that M. 
Pachitch, the late Premier, will retire from its 
leadership in consequence. 

There has been a fresh provincial revolution in 
Argentina, this time in Corrientes in the extreme 
North. The revolutionists hold the railways; the 
Provincial Government is opposing them with 
10,000 troops. The insurgents have, however, been 
severely defeated. The Federal Government is at- 
tempting arbitration. The cause of the disturbance 
is as yet unexplained. There has been much excite- 
ment in Buenos Ayres in consequence of revelations 
of alleged attempts by the Chilian Minister to bribe 
Argentine officials during the late Civil War in Chili. 
These charges have apparently been met, and with- 
drawn ; but the announcement that Brazil and Chili 
have recently signed a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive seems to portend fresh trouble in 
South America. Moreover, the resignation of the 
Argentine Financial Agent in London seems to bode 
ill to those interested in Argentine finance. 
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RUSSIAN HATRED OF GERMANY. 





| ey in general and Germans in particular 
affect surprise at the almost universal hatred 
which inspires the loyal Russian when he thinks of 
his neighbours on the West. Let me for a moment 
seek to reflect the course of reasoning which a 
Russian, whom I regard as typical of the average 
in feeling and of the highest classes in education, 
indulged in on this subject when both of us met 
on neutral ground. I do not pretend to pass 
judgment upon the soundness of his deductions, 
but I quote him in the interests of fair play, be- 
lieving that wars are often precipitated by the 
blindness of each side towards the just complaints 
of the other. 

Assuming, now, that my Russian friend is speak- 
ing, here is his statement of the case as nearly as I 
ean reproduce it :— 

“You think that we have in Russia no public 
opinion, but you are gravely mistaken. It is true 
that the Censor is very severe, and the police intent 
upon suppressing the individual expression of opinion; 
but, in spite of this, our Government is very much 
affected by the common feeling that pervades all 
classes, from the prince to the peasant. You wonder 
that we desire Constantinople, because you are only 
capable of reasoning as a politician and an economist. 
Our people are neither one nor the other; they are 
simply religious. Every Russian school-child is 
brought up to regard the Crescent over the mosque 
of St. Sophia in Constantinople as an insult to his 
God. He does not ask himself whether commerce 
would be benefited or his country enriched by re- 
placing that Crescent with the Greek Cross. He does 
not reason about it at all, but he feels as only a 
Russian can feel on such a subject. 

“All this happened many years ago, you say. 
Yes; in 1453 the Turks converted that beautiful 
ehurch into a Mohammedan mosque, and after the 
Sultan had conquered and pillaged the city, his first 
act was to render thanks to a Mohammedan God in 
the holiest shrine of Christendom. 

“You may smile at our piety, and pretend that 
Russian diplomacy is guided by motives of self- 
interest, but rest assured that the Government which 
should dare to ignore this sentiment in the heart of 
the most ignorant Russian peasant would bring on 
a revolution more quickly than any Nihilist or Pole 
now dreams of. We pretend that we need an outlet 
for our shipping, but that is mere humbug, for we 
desire nothing of the kind; in fact, we have internal 
commerce enough without troubling ourselves about 
more seaports. Europe flatters herself that she can 
divert us by giving us a free hand to the Eastward, 
and for that matter we have not neglected our op- 
portunities ; but the popular mind reverts after every 
fresh conquest to the Crescent on the top of St. 
Sophia. The Russian is gentle by nature and prone 
to indolence, but in a matter of religion his feeling 
earries him to the verge of fanaticism, and it is a 
feeling which our Government does not and cannot 
ignore with impunity. We now live undera Czar 
who not only does not seek to check this feeling, but 
is himself the very embodiment of the national aspira- 
tion, and whoever may be our immediate enemies 
in the next war, be assured that it will have but one 
object, and that the recovery of our holy church on 
the Bosphorus. 

“ We hate Germans heartily, and we have excel- 
lent reasons for so doing, for they have cheated and 
betrayed their best friend—one who has repeatedly 
saved them from destruction. 

“A very superficial knowledge of history will 
satisfy anyone on this subject. Peter the Great 
received Germans with open arms, and accorded them 
all manner of privileges on condition only that they 
would settle in the country and make their fortunes. 
So great was his admiration for Germany that when he 
created his new capital on the Neva he could think of 
no name but a German one to call it, namely, St. 
Petersburg. Russia was overrun with Germans of 





every class and profession, who found a warm wel- 
come everywhere, and, by their superior accomplish- 
ments and industry, soon rose to high positions in the 
community. It was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that a war against Prussia be- 
came possible—a war which arose from the personal 
hostility between the Empress Elizabeth and Frederick 
the Great. Elizabeth and Maria Theresa of Austria 
made an alliance, and brought Prussia to the verge 
of destruction (in 1758). France and Sweden were 
fighting him also, and he was short of money and 
troops—all of East Prussia and Pomerania were 
occupied by our troops. At this critical juncture 
the Russian Empress died, and was succeeded by 
Peter the Third, an ardent admirer of the Great 
Frederick. He immediately recalled our troops with- 
out demanding any indemnity, and, from being a 
devastating enemy, the Russian army became at once 
an ally, and by that one act saved Prussia from 
annihilation. 

“TfGermany is great to-day, she can thank the 
generosity of Russians who fought by the side of 
Frederick the Great. 

“ Russia saved Prussia a second time, in the 
wars against the Great Napoleon, and at a very heavy 
cost to herself, in 1805, 1806, 1807, 1813, 1814, and 
1815. Alexander I. was a warm friend of Frederick 
William IIL, and if he seemed to desert Prussia by 
signing the treaty of Tilsit in 1807,it was because he 
thought it best for Prussia as well as for Russia. 
Nicholas I. was an equally warm friend of the 
Prussian King William IV., and while Prussians 
chafe at the idea that Russia was her protector, it 
is nevertheless true. 

“The power of Russia was universally recognised 
as an overshadowing one at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, and her fame was still further 
increased by the result of the fourth Turkish war 
(1828 and 1829). The Emperor Nicholas, in addition 
to this, felt himself the protector of legitimacy and 
the divine right of kings in Europe, particularly at 
a time when other States were being shaken by the 
spirit of revolution in favour of Democracy. It 
was therefore only natural, when the Hungarians 
rose for their liberties against Austria (1848), that 
he should step in and preserve order on his south- 
western frontier. He did so effectively, but received 
seant thanks from Austria and less still from Hun- 
gary. Soon afterwards came the Crimean War, the 
result of a mere trifle, such a trifle as subsequently 
brought about the war of 1870. Nicholas rather 
wished this war than otherwise, and one excuse was 
as good as another. He wished to have this fifth 
crusade a successful one, and to see at last his cross 
upon St. Sophia. It seemed at the time as though 
he had the field to himself, for he could not dream 
that Austria, whom he had so sigunally assisted in 
putting down the Hungarian Revolution, could 
possibly be so base as to side against him in a 
struggle with the infidel. France, which had just 
accepted the Third Napoleon as Emperor, seemed 
too much absorbed with internal dissension to prove 
dangerous, and England was assumed to be indif- 
ferent. As the event proved, however, Russia found 
herself in war not merely with Turkey, but with 
England, France, Sardinia, and, most shameful to 
relate, Austria as well, and this base Austria finally 
forced Russia to withdraw from the Danube princi- 
palities. After two years of plucky fighting, Nicholas 
I. died in 1855, and in the following year the Congress 
of Nations at Paris sealed the fate of Russia by 
forcing upon her humiliating conditions. 

“ Russia retired from this conflict defeated, it is 
true, but blaming for this defeat not Gortchakoff, 
her Prime Minister, but the perfidious Austrians, 
on whose friendship they had built. No one con- 
sidered the result of that campaign as one that 
would be accepted. Russians are patient, and they 
went home to prepare themselves for a fight with 
Austria. In those sad days, when all the world 
seemed faithless, it was a pleasure to reflect that 
Prussia at least had preserved a_ benevolent 
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neutrality, and Bismarck, who arrived soon after- 
wards as Prussian Ambassador in St. Petersburg 


(1859), found sympathetic ears into which he 
might pour his schemes against the House of 
Hapsburg. 


“Gortchakof became his dearest friend, for he was 
aching in all his bones to have Austria weakened by 
a war with Prussia, although at that time he never 
dreamed that Kéniggriitz would come so suddenly 
and that Prussia’s victory would be so complete and 
far-reaching. The benevolent neutrality of Russia 
towards Prussia in 1866 was vital, and was so recog- 
nised at the time by the Emperor William and his 
surroundings. The result of this war was regarded in 
St. Petersburg as a triumph of Gortchakof, for in 
this campaign was punished the nation which he 
heartily hated, and that without costing him a single 
rouble. Thus it was that Bismarck had the active 
sympathy of Russia in the consolidation of the 
North German Federation, out of which grew the 
Empire. 

“Russia had thus punished Austria; it was now 
the turn of France, whose behaviour during the 
Crimea required severe notice. 

“For this war Bismarck again looked to Russia for 
at least platonic friendship, and found it as readily 
as he had in 1866. Gortchakof held Austria in 
check while the German troops fought their way 
to Paris, and William I., as soon as he was pro- 
claimed Emperor, lost no time in ascribing to 
Russia her due share in the creation of the German 
Empire. 

“ Whatever Germans may now pretend, we wish 
no better evidence of their indebtedness to us than 
the letter of the late Emperor William, dated Ver- 
sailles, February 27th, 1871, addressed to the Emperor 
of Russia: 

“*With unspeakable feelings and gratitude for 
the grace of God, I send you the information that 
the preliminaries of peace have been signed by Bis- 
marck and Thiers. Alsace without Belfort, German 
Lorraine, including Metz, are ceded to Germany, and 
a contribution of five milliards of francs is to be paid 
by France. The country is to be evacuated in three 
years proportionately to the payment of this sum. 
Paris is to remain partially occupied until these 
terms are ratified by the National Convention in 
Bordeaux ; as soon as the ratification is completed, 
details will be settled in Brussels. 

“*This is how we stand at the end of a war as 
glorious as it has been bloody, a war which was 
forced upon us with unparalleled frivolity. 

“* Prussia will never forget thatif the war did not 
assume its largest dimensions, the gratitude is owing 
to you. 

“* May God bless you for this. 

“* For ever your grateful friend, WILHELM.’ 

“ Russia had thus helped Prussia, first to the over- 
throw of Austria, and then to her position as the 
head of Germany. In so doing she had avenged her- 
self upon two enemies it is true, but she had a right 
to count upon the everlasting gratitude of the Empire 
she had helped to create. It was not very long, how- 
ever, before Russians began to feel that Gortchakof, 
had bought his victories in a dear market ; for, 
instead of the gratitude which Russians looked for, 
they found the new Empire disposed to deal with a 
high hand, even towards the nation to whom she 
owed her existence. 

“In 1877 Russia once more attempted the conquest 
of Constantinople, largely to divert the attention of 
the people from the sense of mortification they had 
conceived after the triumphs of Germany; and the 
least they expected from Bismarck was that he 
would now at last seize the opportunity of showing 
some of that gratitude which his Imperial master 
had so effusively included in his letter to Alexander 
II. As everyone knows, the Russians halted under 
the walls of Constantinople, and were there induced 
to submit their difficulty to a Congress which was 
held in Berlin in 1878. They did not expect much 
from other countries ; but from Germany, the Ger- 





many of Bismarck, they expected everything. The 
result is too well known to be here repeated. Bis- 
marck pretended that he had no interest whatever 
in the Eastern question, coolly showed his Russian 
friends the door, with the result that Russia once 
more lost by diplomacy pretty much all that she 
had conquered on the battlefield. Russians ask 
themselves with bitterness, Why did we help Prussia 
in 1866, and, above all, in 1870, if the reward for our 
generosity is the Berlin Congress of 1878? The mere 
fact of having to submit to a Congress at all was 
humiliation enough, but to find that at this Congress 
Bismarck seized the opportunity to manifest the 
basest ingratitude for his late friend and ally, this 
was more than any patriotic Russian could stand. 
When Germany in 1871 dictated to France the con- 
ditions of peace, it was under the walls of Paris. No 
power forced her to submit the results of that war 
to an international tribunal, and Russians cannot 
understand why the results of the war of 1878 
should not have been reaped entirely by those who 
had borne the brunt of the two years’ struggle and 
had finally arrived under the very walls of the city 
on the Bosphorus. 

“Russia has not wasted any affection upon Ger- 
many since the war of 1876, but the active hatred which 
now animates any Russian who is worthy of that name 
dates from 1878, when Bismarck connived in robbing 
our country of the fruits we had earned at such a 
cost. It is of no particular interest what his motives 
for this proceeding were, and I am ready to agree 
with well-informed Germans that his action was 
dictated exclusively by personal malice towards 
Gortchako 
1875, wher our Russian Prime Minister ventured to 
act as intermediary between France and Germany, 
and who proclaimed without consulting Bismarck 
that Russia had preserved the peace of Europe. 
Bismarck could not and did not forgive this, and his 
opportunity for revenge came in 1878. 

“From that moment Russia began to cultivate the 
friendship of France, which now rests upon bonds 
more sacred than any written document. Russia 
justly felt that Germany meant henceforward to act 
with England in opposition to Russia, in spite of the 
fact that Bismarck professed hatred of England as 
heartily as he had ever professed it of Austria or 
France. In fact, the policy of Bismarck has been to 
me quite incomprehensible, for he has made enemies 
to Germany on all sides, without any compensating 
advantages. He still pretends in Press interviews 
that he was always a friend of Russia, but I cannot 
for the life of me see how he justifies this pre- 
posterous claim. 

“To our arch-enemy Austria he added Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as the result of the Russo-Turkish 
war, and roused our indignation still further by 
commencing a system of political persecution which 
drove 40,000 Russian subjects out of Prussia—honest 
men, whose only crime was that they were seeking a 
living on German soil. Is it to be wondered at that 
we have since commenced to persecute Germans ? 
Did not Bismarck set us the example? Could we 
submit tamely and see thousands of our fellow- 
subjects driven out of Prussia as though they were 
malefactors?—and yet this was all done by this 
same Bismarck who protested most vigorously in 
1870 because the French expelled from Paris the 
subjects of Germany when they were anticipating 
a siege. 

“I do not mean by this to justify many of the 
acts which my Government has seen fit to perpetrate 
against the unorthodox in Russia. I only mention 
this as some justification for the bitterness of feeling 
which has made these acts more or less popular 
amongst our people. 

“Bismarck has persistently posed as the peace- 
maker between Russia and Germany, but in Russia, 
at least, he is regarded as the only German who has 
effectively assisted in creating amongst Russians 
such a hatred of Germany as can result only in war.” 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
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VEILED PROTECTORATES. 

R. MILNER has employed a happy phrase to 

describe the position of England in Egypt. 
He calls it a “ veiled protectorate.” With the 
general character of African protectorates we are 
all, nowadays, more or less familiar. The term 
“ protectorate,” in its relation to African territories, 
has recently acquired international recognition and 
interpretation. It means something short of com- 
plete annexation. It means, at least, exclusive 
control by some one civilised Power over the foreign 
relations of an African chief. It may mean an 
indefinite control over his internal administration. 
But this control, whether great or small, is exercised 
with the formal assent and approval of other 
civilised Powers. In the case of Egypt this inter- 
national recognition is lacking. There are two 
essential differences between her position and that 
of African territories under protectorates within the 
meaning of the Acts of Berlin and Brussels. In the 
first place, she is nominally dependent on a non- 
Christian suzerain. In the next place, the Christian 
Power in whom the practical authority over the 
country is at this moment vested is only one among 
many European States claiming for its citizens 
similar exemptions from local jurisdiction, similar 
immunities from local taxation, similar rights and 
privileges incompatible with the full exercise of 
sovereignty by the territorial ruler. Add to this 
that the law administered to foreigners is neither 
that of the country, nor that of the foreign litigant, 
nor that of the foreign State which practically 
controls its execution. It is French law that is 
administered by the mixed tribunal, and enforced 
by Egyptian officials acting under English advice. 
Hence the friction, the anomalies, the clash of 
powers, which are everywhere inseparable from 
the division of sovereignty involved in a protectorate, 
= Egypt intensified and complicated a thousand- 
old. 

Mr. Milner, writing with the experience of a 
practical administrator, exhausts his fertile vocabu- 
lary in describing the injustice, the ‘ hideous con- 
fusion,” the “ monstrosities,” which arise from this 
state of things. And yet, as he is careful to point 
out, the system of government works somehow, and 
works infinitely better than its predecessor. He 
finds an explanation in the fact that Egypt is, and 
has been since the time of Herodotus, the land of 
paradox. “The monstrosities of the political con- 
stitution of Egypt, as it exists to-day, may be the 
latest, but they are certainly not the least of 
the wonderful things, ‘too strange for words,’ of 
which in the moral, as in the physical order, the 
Nile Valley has from time immemorial been so 
prolific.” 

Is the Egyptian paradox so absolutely unique as 
Mr. Milner’s language would lead us toinfer? There 
is another great delta, which, rather less than a 
century and a half ago, presented political pheno- 
mena not wholly unlike those displayed by the 
Egypt of to-day. The Governor of Bengal at the 
middle of the last century was nominally the vice- 
gerent of the Great Mogul; but, if he was a 
strong man, was practically independent, and his 
office was fitfully hereditary. He quarrelled with 
some foreign merchants, and his power suddenly 
collapsed. Plassey was not so much a battle, as 
the bursting of a bubble. It disclosed the hollow- 
ness of the Mahomedan system of administra- 
tion in Bengal, just as Tel-el-Kebir disclosed the 
hollowness of the Mahomedan system of administra- 
tion in Egypt. Eight years later the East India 
Company, through Clive, was granted the right to 
collect the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
But no one was more anxious than Clive to avoid 
assuming the responsibility for the administration 
of the provinces whose revenues he had undertaken 
to collect. He wished to remain the tax-gatherer, 


and nothing more—to obtain for his employers 
the profits, without the worries, of rule. 


In this 





respect his ideal was not far different from that of 
most Eastern despots; and in this respect also it 
differed widely from that of English administrators 
in Egypt. His object was to obtain revenue. Their 
object is to maintain order. But in other respects 
his position presented curious parallels to theirs. 
Listen to the Minute which he wrote for the Select 
Committee who acted with him in 1767 :—* The first 
point in politics which I offer to your consideration 
is the form of government. We are sensible that 
since the acquisition of the Dewannee, the power 
formerly belonging to the Soubah of these provinces 
is totally, in fact, vested in the East India Company. 
Nothing remains to him but the name and shadow of 
authority. This name, however, this shadow, it is 
indispensably necessary that we should venerate. 
Under the sanction of a Soubah, every encroach- 
ment that may be attempted by foreign Powers 
can effectually be crushed without any apparent 
interposition of our own authority, and all griev- 
ances complained of by them can, through the 
same channel, be examined into and redressed. Be 
it, therefore, always remembered that there is a 
Soubah; and that, though the resources belong to 
the Company, the territorial jurisdiction must still 
rest in the chiefs of the country, acting under him, 
and thus presiding in conjunction. To appoint the 
Company’s servants to the offices of collectors, or, 
indeed, to do any act by any exertion of the English 
power, which can equally be done by the Nabob at 
our instance, would be throwing off the mask-— 
would be declaring the Company Soubah of the 
Province. Foreign nations would immediately take 
umbrage, and complaints preferred to the British 
Court might be attended with very embarrassing 
consequences.” 

Clive’s plan of government was doomed to failure 
and soon broke down. One of the first acts of 
Warren Hastings was to throw aside the mask, to 
stand forth openly as “ Diwan,” and to assume the 
administrative responsibility which his predecessor 
had declined. Thenceforth the protectorate ceased 
to be veiled. But it continued to be a protectorate. 
Bengal was not yet recognised as British territory ; 
its inhabitants were not yet treated as British 
subjects. The authority of the Great Mogul was 
reduced to a shadow, but it was a shadow with which 
potent conjuring tricks could be played, especially in 
the conflicts between the East India Company and 
the King’s Courts at Calcutta. It was often con- 
venient to the Company to justify under the 
authority derived from the Mogul proceedings 
which it would have been difficult to justify on 
the principles of British law. It was also natural 
that their Oriental principles of government should 
be regarded with dislike and suspicion by English 
statesmen, and should be found unintelligible and 
unworkable by English lawyers steeped in the 
traditions of Westminster Hall. 

Historical parallels are always interesting, but 
usually misleading. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the conditions under which British authority 
was exercised in Calcutta in the days of Clive and 
Warren Hastings and the conditions under which 
British authority is now being exercised at Cairo by 
Lord Cromer. Bengal is in the heart of Asia. Egypt 
is at the gates of Europe. The handful of Dutch, 
Danish, and French traders who had established a 
precarious foothold on the banks of the Ganges cannot 
be compared with the motley and numerous European 
population who throng the banks of the Nile. In 
Bengal there were no capitulations, no mixed courts, 
no bondholders. The Sultan may be a sick man, 
but he is not a shadow. There are many reasons 
why the results of British intervention in Egypt 
should be wholly different from the results of British 
intervention in Bengal. Yet the Anglo-Indian 
administrators who are now striving to restore 
fertility to the delta of the Nile and to establish 
order and prosperity among its inhabitants, cannot 
fail to be reminded sometimes of the experiments 
tried and experience earned by their predecessors 
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when a British protectorate was first established in 
the delta of the Ganges. 





INTERNATIONAL SENTIMENT. 


—~7oe— 


- a writer of fiction Dr. Conan Doyle is naturally 
LA discontented with the lack of romance in his 
countrymen. He sees foreign nations exchanging 
sentimental courtesies, a capacity for which, as he 
remarks in his letter to the Times, “ has never shown 
itself to be part of our national genius.” Never, for 
instance, have we touched such a point of effusion 
as “the presentation of the Statue of Liberty by 
France to America.” Possibly Dr. Doyle overlooks 
one or two pertinent considerations in that notable 
transaction. To say nothing of the Englishman's 
native distrust of personified abstractions, particu- 
larly of the incongruities which make the French 
ideal of liberty, there is the important circumstance 
that the Bartholdi Statue was meant to recall the aid 
given by France tothe American colonies in the Warof 
Independence. Englishmen have long acquiesced in 
the result of that struggle. It has left us no bitter 
memories, and the wildest Jingo does not yearn for 
the reconquest of Boston. But when Dr. Doyle 
blames us for leaving the Statue of Liberty to be 
made by foreign hands, he is perhaps demanding from 
Englishmen an extravagant standard of romantic 
generosity, even for a novelist. We are not fond 
of celebrating our own achievements in symbolic 
statuary, and except in the goddess of victory and 
Britannia weeping over the tombs of heroes, the 
national genius finds small expression in this branch 
of patriotic art. Nobody would dream of proposing 
to erect a gigantic figure outside Westminster Hall 
to commemorate Magna Charta. We have so long 
enjoyed the actuality of freedom that to invest 
it with esthetic suits and trappings, to make 
statues of it, and drape them on particular 
anniversaries, would look like an anxiety to hold 
fast to the substance by decorating the shadow. 
Still more gratuitous would seem the presentation of 
majestic monuments to other nations, especially to 
a people who achieved their liberties at our expense. 
If Dr. Doyle can imagine a Minister in the House of 
Commons gravely proposing the expenditure of a 
large sum on a statue of Liberty to be presented as a 
national gift to the United States, without exciting 
the seasonable mirth of his auditors, then we have 
the misfortune to differ about the fitness of things 
from a writer who has often illustrated it with 
great felicity. 

Yet the British temperament is not devoid of 
sentiment in its attitude towards other peoples. 
We have been reproved for a certain condescension 
to foreigners, and in one of Lowell’s essays there 
is some just criticism of this characteristic. Our 
insular arrogance is often the theme of Continental 
writers, who fume and fret at that peculiar self- 
sufficiency which makes an Englishman indifferent 
to hostile opinion. During the feud between the 
Empress Frederick and Prince Bismarck, the German 
newspapers teemed with challenges to England, but 
of all this effervescence most readers in this island 
remained wholly unconscious. We are exceedingly 
free with our views about the affairs of our neigh- 
bours, and in no country is so much space and, we 
may fairly add, so much knowledge and discrimin- 
ating judgment devoted in the journals to the daily 
history of other States. The greatest pains are 
taken to acquaint the British public with the 
political situation in France or Germany or America, 
and if comparatively small attention is puid to 
foreign opinion of our own doings, that is largely 
because foreign opinion is not always very well 
instructed. But Dr. Doyle laments the absence of 
those graceful courtesies which “ may do more than 
the most elaborate statecraft.” There is truth in 
this, but not the whole truth. We may not lavish 
statues on the world, but, if there is a people 





whose history is richer than ours in practical 
examples of generous feeling towards other nations, 
we do not know its name. What struggling 
race in Europe has received no benefits at our 
hands ? Do Greeks, Italians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
and Poles deplore our incapacity for “ graceful acts 
of courtesy”? The independence of Greece and 
the unity of Italy are monuments of British 
sentiment infinitely more significant than the 
statue in New York Harbour. It was not state- 
craft, but the spontaneous impulse of a free people, 
which made Garibaldi the popular idol in England, 
and hung upon the walls of thousands of humble 
dwellings the portrait of the bearded warrior in the 
red shirt. Our courtesies have taken the form of 
sympathy—abundant, overflowing, not always, per- 
haps, most judicious. How often has the heart of 
the nation been touched by some tale of suffering 
in a foreign land? What was the first sight that 
greeted the eyes of the starving Parisians when the 
gates of Paris were opened after the siege? <A great 
convoy of provisions was the substantial evidence 
of British kindliness towards the vanquished and 
famished city. That is an incident which most 
Englishmen have long forgotten, but it is one of a 
myriad proofs that the cold and arrogant islander 
is really an emotional being, easily moved to acts of 
kindness, though he is disposed to laugh at statues 
of Liberty, and does not kiss his male friends on both 
cheeks. 

What would Dr. Conan Doyle have? He says 
that “if there are any two races upon earth between 
which such courtesies should prevail, they are our 
own and our kin of the United States.” Perhaps we 
can tax ourselves with much injustice in bygone 
days to our American kinsmen. When Lowell wrote 
his essay there was bitter resentment in the American 
heart against the Mother Country. Apart from the 
feeling excited by our attitude during the civil war, 
there was always a suspicion that England presumed 
upon her maternal dignity, and was too much dis- 
posed to treat the strapping youth over the Atlantic 
as a fractious child. By the Geneva Arbitration all 
dread of a dangerous quarrel between the two 
peoples was removed, and since then their inter- 
course has grown steadily more cordial. Some ridicu- 
lous American declared the other day that nothing 
would be more popular with his countrymen than a 
war with England—a calumny which merely shows 
that nothing is too stupid to find its way into print. 
Americans are too sensitive, perhaps, about English 
opinion, and we are not always idolaters of American 
institutions, not even of the magnitude of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. But no sane man who knows the 
two countries believes in the probability of such a 


calamitous disgrace to civilisation as a war about the , 
Canadian fisheries or the Behring Straité. Still Dr. 2. 


Doyle is not satisfied with the after-dinner oratory 
“which has been expended upon both sides of the 
water upon our common origin and common sympa- 
thies.” He wants the British Government to send 
practical tokens of goodwill to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, in the shape of “three of our own crack 
regimental bands.” The German Government re- 
fused to lend any of their military bands. Why 
should we not show a more gracious spirit, and 
even let a squadron of our Life Guards take part in 
the opening procession at Chicago? We wonder Dr. 
Doyle has not also proposed that the Guards should 
march through Lexington to the strains of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” good-humouredly indifferent to the fact 
that the last time British troops heard that tune on 
American soil was when Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington at Yorktown. But we fear it is impossible 
to infuse so much romance into the War Office. 
There is no reason why regimental bands should not 
be sent to join in the “shaloo” upon the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and to this extent we hope Dr. 
Doyle's suggestion will be adopted. But there are 
many better ways of drawing two kindred demo- 
cracies together than a parade of British troops in 
an American city. 
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PHILOSOPHIC DOUBTS CONCERNING WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

HE Special or War Correspondent is one of the 

peculiar glories of our age, the age of the dominion 
of the newspaper. He stands forth pre-eminent, the 
most express and admirable product of the new 
conditions. There may be signs which the curious 
observer of the phenomena of the Press may have 
noticed that his pre-eminence will one day be dis- 
puted by the Artistic Interviewer, he who (knocking 
the ash off his cigar with an insouciant grace) con- 
descends upon his subject, and holds him up for a 
few minutes as a candle whereby his own luminous 
personality may be the better observed. But that 
day is not yet. The Special Correspondent holds the 
field. His derring-deeds dwell in the memory : his de- 
spatches, wired from the battlefield amid the scream- 
ing of shot and shell, which brought home to our 
breakfast-table the smell of the powder and the 
reek of the carnage by which, even at that moment, 
as we munched our matutinal muffin, their valiant 
author was surrounded. Were we inclined to forget, 
the Special keeps us in mind of him by “ reminis- 
cences”’ in the monthly magazines. And then: war 
may break out again at any moment, when all the 
astonishing gestes of this Scriptor Gloriosus will be 
repeated, and the Interviewer, a piping man of 
peace, will have to sing dumb. No; the laurels 
cannot be torn from the brow of the War Corre- 
spondent by any rival. 

But a painful misgiving has overtaken us of 
late. It goes to the very foundations of our belief 
—we will not say shaking them, but at least dis- 
turbing them—and there is flashed upon our mind 
the horrid thought that what a rival cannot do 
for him it may be possible for the Special to do 
for himself, Over the familiar guarantees of 
our faith those convincing little touches of 
truth to which we used triumphantly to refer 
the doubter—the corroding finger of scepticism 
seems to have passed like a blight. The stirrup- 
leather slashed in two by the Baggara spear-head 
as one was starting with one’s despatch, Skobeleff’s 
gay bon mot as the shell carried off his epaulette, 
the cold one caught after one’s hair was singed by 
the explosion of the redoubt—all appear to us now 
in a new and strange atmosphere which assuredly 
we did not generate ourselves, and which is most 
disconcerting. We owe this feeling to a remarkable 
publication which has recently been got out by 
Black and White. It is called “The Great War of 
189— : a Forecast,” and it is mainly the work of the 
War Correspondent. “ Oh, that mine enemy would 
write a book!” Can the enemy of the War Corre- 
spondent have lured him on deliberately to commit 
this folly? He is charming in this work, we admit, 
alltoo charming. But,to use the language of America, 
has he not thereby given himself away? Has he 
not walked into a trap? Has he not cast a question 
upon the brilliant veracities of his past by the 
too, too startling verisimilitude of his inventions— 
avowed inventions—in regard to the hidden and 
unproved future? Daring and capable we know 
he is, but the daring and capacity of his powers 
of imagination we never suspected—being believers 
—until now, when he has revealed them tous 
himself. 

Black and White, it appears, some time ago, in 
the true spirit of the New Journalism, growing 
impatient of chronicling merely the news of to-day 
and to-morrow, thought it would try its hand at 
giving us the news of next year. It predicted a 
great war for 1592, and it invited the Specials to 
send in despatches from the fields of battle. Luckily 
the war has not come off, but the despatches 
remain, and they are now issued by Mr. Heinemann 
in a solid volume with the figure “2” left out of 
the date of the title and a non-committal dash 
ingeniously substituted. The Specials entered into 
this idea with a fatal gusto. From the moment 
when (somewhat heartlessly) they get poor Prince 





Ferdinand assassinated by a Russian agent, until 
the Triple Alliance and England (for they draw 
England into it from the first) have thrashed all 
their foes by land and sea without a hitch, they 
have written with a convincing circumstantiality 
and an air of earnestness which are disturbing 
to the last degree. Henceforth, how are we 
to tell which is the genuine and which is 
the counterfeit among their effusions? We look 
back to their writings about battles which—we 
have their word for it—did really take place, 
and we compare them with what they have 
written about these battles which they admit are 
(as yet, at any rate) but nebulous hypotheses. We 
find there is nothing wanting, absolutely nothing, 
of those elements of credibility which carried con- 
viction to our minds in the past. Leading articles in 
perfect Telegraphese—in which we are treated to 
horizons “without a cloud, even of the size of 
Elijah’s ominous and initial speck of vapour,” and 
to “the Colossus of the North, his head pillowed in 
snow and his feet swathed in the flowers of the sunny 
South, swearing by the soul of his assassinated 
and sainted father ’’—are even forthcoming to con- 
firm our ready faith. “I owe the opportunity 
afforded me of writing to you from this wretched 
place to an accident which has befallen my 
best horse, and will delay me _ possibly for 
another couple of days,” writes our Special 
Correspondent from Karakurghan. Could con- 
vincing naturalness and _ verisimilitude further 
go? Yet we know it is all a lie, or let us say a 
concoction—a pure concoction, and the whole 
despatch which follows nothing but a concoction. 
How are we to be convinced again by the lamed 
best horse of our Special from Karakurghan or 
anywhere else when the war does come? There is 
the mischief of it. These fabricated despatches 
abound in such touches, devised in Fleet Street, 
which hitherto we had thought could only emanate 
from the environment of the palpitating actualities 
themselves. “ A gun attached to a body of Cossacks 
(they were of the Don,as I could make out through my 
glass, from their blue tunics faced with red) opened fire 
on us, and the shell, bursting right in front of our 
leading troop, killed two horses and _ seriously 
wounded one man (a Wachtmeister).” Indeed, the 
correspondent who writes this does not hesitate to 
kill actual personages, his friends, “Colonel von 
Degenzieher and Lieutenant Prince Zu Sonnenwalde- 
Drachenfels-Schinkenstein, a young man as brave as 
he was handsome, both of the 8th Brandenburg 
(Prince Frederick Charles's) Infantry Regiment:” 
who if they see this and be any way superstitious 
can hardly feel too amiable to their imaginative 
friend of the Press. Nor is it on the field 
of blood alone that the inventiveness of the 
War Correspondent comes into dazzling play. 
Thucydides, we know, made speeches for Pericles: 
and the Peloponnesian generals, but Thucydides 
had at least his memory to go upon, and the 
fact that speeches were made. The War Corre- 
spondent, without any such aid, makes speeches 
for emperors and statesmen: nay, even “charming 
sayings,” and “significant remarks.” An excited 
American admirer (who else but an American ad- 
mirer would think of it ?) throws a wreath of laurel 
into the Imperial equipage as the Emperor William 
starts for the war. “ Quick as thought the Emperor 
placed the wreath on the point of his sword- 
scabbard, and tossed it back to his adulator, with 
a smile, saying, ‘Wait a little, my friend; let 
me earn this first’—a sally that was the signal 
for a perfect storm of cheers.” Again, when just 
abreast of the statue of Copernicus, His Majesty 
remarked to his suite, “Ja, meine Herren, there you 
see the man who first opened the eyes of the world to 
the true nature of the solar system ; And I think that, 
with God's help, we shall be equally able to assign 
Russia her proper place in the system of nations.” 
After this very significant and pointed remark, it is 
nothing for our Special to bestow upon the army a 
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new war-song, “The Watch on the Vistula,” which 
“ promises to fill as large and luminous a page among 
the lyric gems of the Fatherland as Schenkenburger’s 
immortal ‘ Wacht am Rhein.’ ” 

Perhaps, however, it is when conveying the idea 
of his own personal importance that the War Corre- 
spondent is at the same time most overwhelming 
and most disconcerting. He is not only allowed 
to peruse secret official telegrams, but the Foreign 
Secretary, meeting him in the street, squeezes his 
hand and imparts to him momentous informa- 
tion; and on passing the Russian Embassy “its 
genial and honest occupant, Count Schouvaloff,” 
returns his greeting by motioning him to stop, 
and telling him all he had just been convey- 
ing to Count Caprivi on behalf of his Imperial 
master. “These were, of course, not the very 
words,” added the Count, “but they express the 
exact sense of my communication.” “I have been 
graciously permitted by His Majesty,” this Corre- 
spondent adds, “to attach myself to his headquarter 
staff.” Such are the glories of War Correspondents 
who are truly great. But there are Correspondents 
and Correspondents, and in order to complete the 
flattering picture by a contrast this splendid person- 
age gives us a glimpse of one of his brethren of the 
baser sort, for whom he has a proper contempt. 
He sees some hussars laughing and roaring at 
what appears to be a big dog struggling in the 
Vistula :— 


“Presently the poor brute, which, to my great astonishment, 
gradually assumed human form, struggled, spluttering and gasping, 
on the shelving bank, and then it was that I recognised in this 
buffeted and bedraggled creature Solomon Hirsch, the well-known 
correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, whose shock head of hair, all 
touzled and dishevelled, had given him the semblance of canine form 
alluded to, It appears that poor Hirsch, falfilling his functions with 


more zeal than discretion, had already made himself an object of 


universal execration at the front, . . . and being recognised by 


those rollicking and resentful Zieten Hussar fellows, this 
‘curse of modern armies’ was at once set upon, hilariously tossed in a 
horse-rug, and then contemptuously heaved into the Vistula.” 


We wonder if the gentleman of the Berliner 
Tageblatt is an enemy of Mr. Lowe, the ex-Corre- 
spondent of the Times, who takes this elegant 
form of revenge? Happily, however, for Mr. 
Hirsch, and unhappily for our faith in the War 
Correspondent, the incident is but a cunning in- 
vention. 

We should like to point out that brilliant 
inventiveness is not confined to the war-corre- 
spondence of the mere newspapermen, but that 
naval and military officers, when they accept the 
réle of Special for a journal, develop equally 
astonishing powers in this respect. But we have 
only space for the following realistic little excerpt 
from the despatches of Rear-Admiral Colomb, who 
witnesses a naval conflict in the Baltic from his 
yacht :— 


“My wife gripped my arm tight and stood and looked, but never a 
word she said. Nor I, either, for I had a horror of what might happen, 
and was powerless. 

“« What’s that?’ cried my wife presently. 

“ What, indeed? . . . ‘Good God! the bottom’s out of the ship ha 

“Then I knew that a German projectile had passed through our 


deck and that we were sinking. I holloaed down to the engineer, 


‘Keep her going as long as you can!’ dashed down for my wife’s 
jewel-box, collared it, and was up again to find the men clearing away 
the boat.” 


The picture (drawn by himself) of the British 
admiral, with his wife’s jewel-box under his arm, 
watching naval manceuvres which he cannot un- 
derstand, deserves to become historic. For Admiral 
Colomb cannot make out the manceuvres at all. 
“T remain in a kind of mental paralysis,” he re- 
marks. We are bound to make the same remark 
ourselvesafter readingall these wonderful despatches. 
Surely Mr. Oscar Wilde cannot say that the decay of 
lying is proceeding at too fast a rate while the War 
Correspondent is still to the fore. 





THE TRUE FRANCE. 
TYNHE striking ceremony in celebration of M. Pas- 

teur’s seventieth birthday might have been 
planned expressly with a view to the present situa- 
tion in France: it comes so opportunely and 
felicitously to remind us of that other France which 
the melancholy phantasmagoria of recent politics 
might render us apt to overlook. It was the true 
France which came into brilliant evidence for a spell 
on Tuesday morning, when the Head of the State 
and the representatives of all that is distinguished 
in the life of the nation assembled in the Sorbonne 
to pay homage to an aged savant. Both M. Pasteur 
himself and the gathering which féted him are 
characteristic of France’s permanent and vital quali- 
ties. Such scenes are nothing new in France. It 
was the President of a Republic who laid the nation’s 
tribute at the feet of M. Pasteur. But kings have 
discharged a like duty on behalf of France before a 
Republic existed, and the Academy, for example, to 
which M. Pasteur belongs, and whose honours F'rench- 
men of genius covet with more eagerness than 
ever, sends back an unbroken tradition through 
more than a century of changing régimes and 
revolutions. It will ever be so as long as France 
is France. This noble and charming instinct 
for honouring greatness, this loyal and generous 
sensibility, this “unbought grace of life, nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise ’’—these are 
of the true and lasting essence of French character, 
as vivid to-day as they were when they so affected 
Burke more than a hundred years ago. It is 
these qualities which, in spite of many things, 
keep France the brightest and most fascinating 
figure among the nations of Christendom, which 
make every friend of humanity, progress, and refine- 
ment her lover, and spread sympathy with her mis- 
fortunes even amongst her foes. As for M. Pasteur 
himself, he is a reminder that France still possesses 
the best guarantee of greatness in a nation, the 
capacity to produce great men. He is the repre- 
sentative of both a long and crowded line of 
intellectual ancestors and a _ pretty numerous 
family of contemporaries worthy of himself. M. 
Pasteur belongs to an age which has produced a 
Charcot, a Berthelot, and a Lesseps, as well as 
Renans, Hugos, Taines, Gounods, Meissonniers, 
Thiers, MacMahons. Behind the ruck of noisy 
and too often dishonouring politicians, behind the 
journalists of the boulevard and the novelists of the 
alcove, there is always this great, fruitful, valiant, 
and virtuous France, pursuing its studies, labouring 
for humanity, living its life of strenuous toil, of 
honest thrift, of spotless integrity, of beautiful 
domesticity. It is, indeed, her very attachment to 
these better things which in a large measure ex- 
plains the ease and seeming indifference with which 
France at times allows her political affairs to pass 
into the hands now of the unworthy, now of the 
despotic. At times she grows weary of politics, 
which never strongly attract her except in mo- 
ments of desperation or of glory, and never attract 
her at all when they grow sordid and dull. Then 
she sighs only to be left alone to what M. Pasteur 
calls “ the serene peace of laboratories and libraries,” 
and to the joys of family life, which are by no 
people held more sacred than the French ; and to the 
Government that guarantees her this tranquillity she 
readily yields, until it begins to do flagrant wrong. 
This may not be a very satisfactory way of politics, 
but it is France’s way, and we suppose she will not 
change. Let us at least recognise that it is not from 
any littleness of national character that it springs; 
and in congratulating France on M. Pasteur and 
in wishing him a long enjoyment of his honours, 
let us hope that she may weather this crisis with- 
out any violent disturbance of those social conditions 
which have produced for her two such types of 
citizen as the savant who was honoured on Tues- 
day and the Head of the State who represented her 
on the occasion. 
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AN EAST-END SHELTER. 





(TRIKE out due East from the City, through the 
deadly monotony of Commercial Road, until 
dim topmasts begin to appear on your right above 
the houses and timber-stacks. Ratcliff is not at all 
the poorest district in the vast expanse of Poor 
London, or even of East London. A good many 
model dwellings have been put up of late years; 
some of the worst of the old courts have been cleared 
away. As in other waterside parishes, there is a 
large proportion of unskilled workers in the popula- 
tion, and old Ireland has sent many children hither. 
It is part of a district in which, be it noted, out- 
relief has been sternly restricted for over twenty 
years; where, but for several recent workhouse 
scandals, we should have supposed the administration 
of the Poor Law to be exemplary, and where a wise 
charity has been well represented in the persons of 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith and some of the Toynbee men. 
It has been one of Mr. Charles Booth’s special spheres 
of labour, and we are fortunate in having some 
detailed testimony from the pen of so sober an 
investigator as to the characteristic features and 
ascertained causes of the large mass of insuppressible 
poverty within its bounds. Drink, says Mr. Booth, 
is the cause in 12°6 per cent. of the cases inquired into, 
and is contributory in as many more. One cannot but 
feel surprise that only one-quarter of the pauperism of 
such a neighbourhood as this should be affected by 
drink. Over 26 per cent. is traceable to sickness, and 
32°8 per cent. to the infirmities of old age. Some of 
the family stories told as a pendant to these figures 
are of the most dramatic interest. But a couple of 
Mr. Booth’s sentences have stuck in our throat: 
“The peculiarities of administration,” he says, “must 
be here borne in mind—the result of a general denial 
of ordinary out-relief being to increase the number 
of those who receive medical relief only. It also 
increases abnormally the number of those whose sole 
‘relief, beyond the doctor's visit, is burial at the 
public expense.” That is to say, that a host of poor 
souls, hating “ the House” and all its works, manage 
to totter on from day to day and month to month, 
so barely on the right side of the narrow line which 
divides poverty from actual starvation, that when 
at last a crisis in the struggle comes, grim Death 
is an easy victor, and they fall into the unwept 
pauper’s grave. 

At the end of a short dark tributary of the high 
road rises a dowdy prison-like structure, which 
makes a by no means beautiful block upon the moon- 
light of this frosty night. The door is locked; but 
our guide has a password as cogent as Aladdin’s, 
and we pass in, leaving a slender queue of about fifty 
fellows on the icy pavement behind us. The inside 
is no more prepossessing than the out. The peeling 
paint of the walls is only relieved by a few Cholera 
notices, a row of brightly coloured Scripture pic- 
tures, and a double row of windows on each side. 
But one hardly sees the place for the people. They 
are all men, or what should be men. Four rows of 
gaunt, hungry faces glare down at the platform 
from the far gallery. Two solid phalanxes of un- 
kempt, roughly clothed specimens of humanity keep 
silent watch from below. Never a sign of linen: the 
coloured kerchief fulfils a more useful function than 
the collar and “front” of more “respectable” 
members of society. Bronzed, coarse, hairy faces 
they are for the most part, with here and there a 
pallid or a more delicate one. Dead earnestness 
prevails; evidently life is no joking matter here- 
abouts. 

Never mind the details of the programme which 
wiled away the next two hours. There were hymns 
and songs, and marches and counter-marches on a 
slightly asthmatic piano. “ Hark! hark! my soul” 
alternated with“*We're all noddin’,” anda rampagious, 
harrowing recitation about a fireman and a “ yeller- 
herd babby ” followed thick and fast upon the chorus 
of “ Sailing,” rendered with quite realistic familiarity. 
Perhaps the most striking scene was at the outset, 





when the whole body of men rose and chanted, in 
matter-of-fact, serious way, without any unction, first 


‘the Lord’s Prayer, then the Beatitudes, and a long 


string of phrases embodying the Christian message 
to the poor. It is only a man of the people, like 
Sydney Hallifax, who could have done this thing; 
and it was not surprising to learn that the triumph 
of moral force has only been gradually achieved. 
The short “straight talks” which in the most un- 
conventional style the leader interpolated breathed 
the same spirit. A country “beak” had been down 
to see the roughs of Ratcliff a week before, but— 
possibly remembering Dr. Kerwain—would not be 
taken through certain dark courts and alleys. A 
message of sympathy had been sent to Mr. Montagu 
Williams, and now there was a kindly autograph 
reply, a last greeting from the sick-room, to “my 
five hundred poor homeless friends.” (Item: There 
are “beaks” and “beaks.”) There was also a 
letter from the local sanitary authority, com- 
plaining that the founders of this free shelter were 
responsible for a “nuisance” in the shape of over- 
crowding. (Item: “The law is a hass; better a 
‘nuisance’ inside than frost and starvation out, and 
so we'll stand to our guns.”) A characteristic word 
was the repeated advice that sufferers from coughs 
and colds (their name was apparently legion) should 
go to the parish infirmary next morning and demand 
treatment. This was the attitude throughout: a 
passive protest against the rigors of the law, and 
especially of the Poor Law. 

At nine o'clock the little cordon stood outside the 
door, as it had done two hours before, on the chance 
of being allowed to squeeze its way into the already 
full hall. The meeting, or service, or whatever it 
is called, was over; and there was now a loud 
buzz of conversation. Gradually sleep fell upon the 
whole motley crew, finding a few ensconced in com- 
paratively comfortable corners, others stretched 
upon the bare floor, most still sitting, cramped but 
exhausted, upon their chairs. No bedding, no cover- 
ing; a fire only in winter. Each man has had a 
crust of bread on entering, and that must satisfy 
him. Five hundred human souls with nothing but 
a high roof between them and the frosty stars! Well 
may the sanitarians cry, “Lo! a nuisance.” 

But does that close the subject in this parish of 
the “ model administration ” ? 





JEAN-JACQUES., 





if OUSSEAU, Sir, is a very bad man. I would 

sooner sign a sentence for his transportation 
than that of any felon who has gone from the Old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have 
him work in the plantations... . . No one needs to, be 
told who made these emphatic animadversions. Sincd 
they were uttered (it was in 1766, when Jean-Jacques 
had just established himself at Wootton in Derby- 
shire—“ and it is a shame,” said the Doctor, “ that 
he is protected in this country’) mankind has learned 
to take a more favourable view of their object. As 
a precursor alike of the Revolution and of Romanti- 
cism, Rousseau has become the hero of a double cult in 
France, political and literary. To the one set of wor- 
shippers he is the idol of Robespierre, the model of 
Saint-Just; to the other set he is the forefather of 
Chateaubriand, Vigny, and Lamartine. Even in 
England it has become fashionable to pretend to 
like the “Confessions,” ever since George Eliot said 
they were the most fascinating reading in all litera- 
ture. But there are signs of a reaction towards the 
Johnsonian attitude. In a recent essay M. Ferdi- 
nand Bruneticre, as befits a good hater of the 
literature of the Ego, gave Rousseau a terrible 
trouncing. And now M. Arthur Chuquet, in his 
« J.-J. Rousseau ” (“ Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais.” 
Paris: Hachette), while he nothing extenuates nor 
aught sets down in malice, contrives to leave an 
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impression on the reader's mind which is distinctly 
unfavourable to the great little man of Geneva. 

One’s first feeling about the man is that he was, 
like the Ettrick Shepherd's grandmother, an awfu'’ 
leear. His “ Confessions,” with all their parade of 
sincerity, are proved to be sheer romancing. His 
self-portraiture was outrageous flattery. He lied 
about Mme. de Warens, he lied about Thérése Le 
Vasseur, he lied about his diplomatic functions at 
Venice. Occasionally he even admitted that he was 
lying: avowed that he had transposed dates and 
places, and had narrated events not as they really 
happened, but as they ought to have happened. 
His * Confessions,” then, are not genuine self-revela- 
tion ; they are a fancy picture. They were “ faked.” 

Then the man was grotesquely, insanely vain. He 
declared that Europe was astounded by the vigour 
of his pen; that his were the only books of the 
century that touched the heart; that no philosopher 
has meditated more profoundly or more profitably 
than he, or published so many books in so little 
time; that certain parts of the “ Héloise” are 
masterpieces of style; that statues ought to be 
erected to the author of “ Emile”: and that “when 
Iam dead the poet Jean-Baptiste Rousseau will be a 
great poet, but he will no longer be the great 
Rousseau.” 

Even on his own showing he was a mass of con- 
tradictions. He was timid and impertinent, shame- 
faced and cynical. He decried the great and spent 
his life with them, celebrated the delights of inde- 
pendence, and always lived on the bounty of others, 
talked of cottages and dwelt in castles, exalted 
family joys and shirked his duties as a father, 
caressed other people's children and sent his own to 
the Foundling, “gushed” over the heavenly sentiment 
of friendship and wasa friend to no man. There is, 
of course, something to be said on the other side. 
He had no mother; his father abandoned him; his 
early education he received at the hands of a 
thoroughly corrupt woman. If he was too fond of 
backstairs gossip, if he wanted tact and taste, it 
must be remembered that he had served as a lackey, 
and never quite cast off the traces of that servitude. 
The upshot of it all isthat he wasan unhappy, unlucky 
man, who should be judged with compassion. “ You 
ask me what I think of Rousseau,” wrote Frederick 
to Voltaire ; “we must respect the unfortunate: it is 
only perverse spirits whoare hard upon them.” Men 
of letters should be especially indulgent to Rousseau 
for another reason: he was a master of style, the 
sentimental style. Has not someone described the 
musie of Chopin as fit only for “ neuralgic duchesses” ? 
The description, surely, just hits off the prose of 
Rousseau. M. Chuquard tells us that his favourite 
substantives are, “attendrissement, attrait, délices, 
émotion, épanchement, extase, félicité, jouissance, 
regret”; his verbs, “affecter, amollir, émouvoir, 
soupirer™”; his pet adjectives, “caressant, céleste, 
charmant, doux, délicieux, expansif, languissant, 
ravissant, tendre, touchant.” This mellifluous lan- 
guage, however, was not improvisation. Rousseau 
was the most laborious of artists. He copied out his 
manuscripts four or five times; his letters were full 
of erasures, corrections, interlineations. So true is 
it that “ il faut souffrir pour étre beau,” not only in 
life, but in literature. 

The influence of the man’s works on society and 
letters is incalculable. His “ Contrat Social” dictated 
the entire programme of the Jacobins, and was the 
Sacred Text of the Revolution. His “Emile” has 
coloured the views of every educational theorist from 
Freebel to Herbert Spencer. He it was who taught 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Chateaubriand, and 
George Sand to describe nature. What would 
“Werther” be without the “Héloise”? There is 
one of his books, not so generally known, which we 
of to-day might still study with advantage. This is 
the “ Lettre sur les Spectacles,” which he addressed 
to D'Alembert, against the proposal to establish a 
theatre inGeneva. Weareinclined nowadays, perhaps, 
to attach an exaggerated importance to the theatre, 





to take it somewhat too seriously. Yet the oppo- 
sition to it has not, as some hastily suppose, always 
proceeded from the Philistines and the Puritans. 
Rousseau puts some philosophic objections which are 
not to be despised. The theatre, he says, is useless : 
it passes for a place of association, but itis really one 
of isolation, where the playgoer forgets his friends 
and neighbours to interest himself in fables. “ Have 
not the Romans wives or children?” said a barbarian 
to one who was vaunting the circus. The theatre 
does not change our sentiments, it flatters them. 
Its themes are: in London, detestation of the French; 
at Tunis, piracy ; at Messina, a sweet revenge; at 
Goa, an autodafé of the Jews. 
“ purging ” the passions, the theatre gives them fresh 
energy. But it makes virtue amiable and vice odious ? 
Why, no; for the sourceof our aversion toevil and love 
of good is in ourselves, not in the »ieces. And what 
an example is set by the actors and actresses, people 
at once greedy and prodigal, overwhelmed with debt 
and lavishing gold by the handful, adapting them- 
selves to all sorts of characters, cultivating the one 
talent of deceiving other people, always displaying 
other emotions than their own, abandoned to dis- 
order, leading scandalous lives! .... There is a 
good deal of frothy exaggeration in this, but it is 
not all froth—though, by the way, M. Chuquet, like 
a true citizen of Theatropolis, would have us think 
so. He writes throughout with clearness and sobriety. 
An excellent reproduction of the well-known pastel 
by Latour ornaments the book 


THE DRAMA. 


——~oe-— 


THE Drury LANE PANTOMIME—“ CHARLEY'S AUNT” 
—*THE Lost PARADISE.” 


( NE of the evils of Christmastide is that it de- 

prives me for some weeks of pleasant com- 
panionship. I have to dodge all the children of my 
acquaintance. The fact is, the youngsters are all 
staunch believers in the old “ judicial” criticism—a 
form of the art I have not found myself worthy to 
practise—and insist upon epithets of praise or blame 
—in words of one syllable for choice—which I am, as 
a rule, quite unable to supply. ‘ Well, what is the 
Drury Lane pantomime like this year?” they ask; 
and you are expected to answer, point blank, 
“good” or “bad,” or “funny” or “ silly ”"—a 
severe trial to a man whose trade is the weaving 
of nebulous hypotheses. Unlike the three Miss 
Poles, the children will have nought to do with 
the Fine Shades. They have sharply defined 
dramatic categories of their own. Thus, one very 
young lady I know divides the whole of the ancient 
and modern repertory into pieces “ with firing in 
them,” and pieces without. On this principle she has 
consented to sit out Hamlet, but casts the entire 
theatre of M. Dumas fils, along with Adelphi melo- 
drama, into outer darkness. She holds that the 
explosion of firearms is a mean way of “ purging by 
pity and terror ”’—and certainly it was never contem- 
plated by Aristotle. There is “firing,” I regret for 
her sake to say, in Little Bo-Peep at Drury Lane this 
year. Robinson Crusoe is the offender. If Sir 
Augustus Harris will undertake to eliminate Mr. 
Crusoe for one afternoon (by appointment) his 
treasury will gain by the price of a ticket: if not— 
not. For the other youngsters who plague me with 
the usual question this year about the Drury Lane 
pantomime, I have a triumphant answer ready. 
I shall say: “It is a Lang pantomime.” Like 
all respectable oracles, I here present a double 
meaning. The children will think I am referring 
(in the dialect of Thrums) to the length of the per- 
formance, and they will so far be right. Four hours 





and a half of pantomime before the clown appears 
on the scene is, I submit, too much. We have cut 
down our sermons to ten minutes, while our panto- 
mimes still drag their slow length along till past 
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midnight. This is distinctly unfair to the curates. 
But my epithet has another and a more recondite 
signification. Little Bo-Peep has evidently been 
designed, consciously or unconsciously, to please 
Mr. Andrew Lang. It takes his special sub- 
jects, his favourite themes, and exhibits them in 
space of three dimensions. Its two great scenes are 
nothing but glorified “ Lang” leaders. I refer to the 
Procession of Nursery Tales, which might have been 
planned by the English editor of Perrault and the 
“Blue Fairy Book,” and to the ballet of British 
sports, which seems like a choregraphic compliment 
to the historian of cricket and golf and the Compleat 
Anglerof St. Mary's Loch. This, the “ Lang” element, 
is the saving graceof the present pantomime. Therest 
—fromte music-hall coquetry of Miss Marie Lloyd and 
Miss Marie | oft is t= the inaue fooling of Mr. Dan Leno 
and Mr. He-! ert Campbe'l, and the contortions of that 
queer homu ule, Little Tic 1—isnaught butleath: rand 
prunella. On second thoughts, however, I must admit 
that there is one other feature which the children 
will approve: namely, a glimpse of a pair of entirely 
satisfactory ogres, whose domestic arrangements— 
including the passing of a whole family through the 
mangle and the roasting of two stern parents before 
a slow fire—are agreeably ogreish. Item: a graceful 
ballet of fairies, whose tresses are wreathed with the 
electric light. Item: the inevitable serpentine dance. 
Item: the inevitable serpentine draught, a curious 
atmospheric phenomenon observable at Drury Lane, 
where the wind blows across the stalls in every 
direction at once. 

It is as well to be reminded of the continuity of 
history, even in the playhouse. There is an incident 
in Charley's Auni—a new and an exceedingly divert- 
ing farce by Mr. Brandon Thomas, now to be seen at 
the Royalty—which carries us back, if we choose, to 
Saint Macariusof Alexandria. Inthe“ ActaSanctorum” 
you may read how a friend once offered Saint Mac- 
arius some grapes of large size and singular beauty. 
The Saint, intent on mortification of the flesh, sent 
them to one of his brethren who was sick, and who, 
in the like ascetic mood, passed them on to another 
brother. So the grapes went the round of all the cells in 
the desert, until one recipient,ignorant of their origin, 
sent them back to Macarius. The Saint, in admiration 
of his brethren’s self-denial, gave praise to God, and 
said: “I will not touch them either.” Now this 
idea, with the substitution of a sovereign for a 
bunch of grapes, and of middle-Victorian journalists 
for early Christian saints, emerges, after the lapse 
of some seventeen centuries, in T. W. Robertson's 
Society, and it reappears, with half-a-crowa instead 
of grapes, and a college “scout” instead of 
Macarius, in Charley's Aunt, at the Royalty. I 
tell this story of the Alexandrian saint because 
[I really have nothing to say about Mr. Brandon 
Thomas's farce, except that it has the supreme 
quality of compelling laughter—a curiously rare 
quality in contemporary farce. Mr. W. S. Penley, 
as an Oxford undergraduate whose talent for 
amateur theatricals leads him to personate, under 
circumstances which are neither here nor there, the 
elderly aunt of one of his friends, contrives to be 
exceedingly droll in petticoats, without the least 
suspicion of vulgarity. Mr. Penley and his com- 
panions appear to be members of a singularly free- 
and-easy college; but a farce writer, though he 
may unconsciously plagiarise from the Acta Sanct- 
orum, is not, perhaps, bound to study the “ Statuta 
Universitatis Oxoniensis.” 

Is the Adelphi drama played out? It looks like 
it, for the Brothers Gatti have at last produced a 
play which is fairly rational and interesting. This 
is The Lost Paradise, an adaptation from the German 
by an American playwright, Mr. Henry de Mille. 
The new play goes so far as to tackle a sociological 
question (fancy sociology at the Adelphi !), the burn- 
ing question of Capital and Labour, and, in a lively 
scene of dispute between master and mill-hands, 
presents some of the current economical arguments 
with considerable force. The best acting, as not 











unfrequently happens, is to be found in the minor 
parts—e.g., in the hot-headed strike-leader of Mr. 
Charles Dalton and the love-lorn factory-girl of Miss 
Grace Warner, an actress of charming presence and 
sweet voice, who ought to make her mark on the 
London stage. Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Dorothy 
Dorr are a hero and heroine entirely to the taste of 
the Adelphi public; and Mr. W. L. Abingdon, as a 
bad man who is not, for once, a melodramatic villain, 
is of the greatest assistance to the piece. The great 
fault of The Lost Paradise is its dialogue, which is 
too—paradisiacal. Everybody speaks in prolonged 
figure of Oriental gorgeousness— the heroine is 
always “a pearl,” her father’s works are “the 
setting,” and so forth—and Mr. Charles Warner is 
heard to declare that “literature and art spread 
their wealth before my soul.” Mill-hands may talk 
like this in the neighbourhood of Boston, U.S.A.— 
Mr. De Mille ought to know—but I have my doubts. 
A. B. W. 





THE WEEK. 


os 


THE talk in some of the literary and press clubs, 
and in some of the literary weeklies and literary 
dailies—for it has come to that—is all about the 
wonderful new era in literature which is dawning: 
the immense audience in four continents, the immense 
praise, and the immense pudding. But there is no 
word of what the literary man shall write: he is 
looked upon merely as the butt of so much admira- 
tion, the recipient of so much cash, and by these his 
success is measured. In view of all this it seems 
wise to quotea certain paragraph from a certain book, 
and to leave the matter there for this week at 
least :—‘“* On the whole one is weary of hearing of 
the omnipotence of money. I will say rather that, 
for a genuine man, it is no evil to be poor; that 
there ought to be Literary Men poor—to show 
whether they are genuine or not! ... It is needful, 
at all rates, to know that outward profit, that 
success of any kind is nof the goal to be aimed at.” 
A hard saying when by writing indifferent novels 
you can make two or three thousand a year, or by 
hashing up into plays the good novels of others you 
can double that sum. 





Two stories of DISRAELI's fantastic taste in dress 
in his younger days are worth a comment. MR. 
Fow Ler in his entertaining “ Echoes of Old Country 
Life” (ARNOLD), tells how DIsRAELI startled the 
Royal and Central Bucks Association by appearing 
in the show-yard at Aylesbury in a brown velveteen 
shooting-coat, a flapping waistcoat, a pair of long 
gaiters with wooden buttons, a billycock hat, and a 
bird's-eye silk handkerchief. LAby LYTTON, writing 
to “SHEPHERD” SMITH in 1852, asserts that in 1835 
DISRAELI appeared at LApy Cook’s in green velvet 
trousers, black stockings with broad crimson ribs, and 
point-lace ruffles. With much malice, and humour 
quite Rabelaisian, the writer adds an anecdote-.of 
the effect of a cane-bottomed chair on the green 
velvet. In both instances we are asked to believe 
that DISRAELI was unaware what an absurd appear- 
ance he made. Now, it seems to us, there is a subtle 
distinction to be made here. DISRAELI was himself 
perfectly conscious how absurd his dress was; but 
his extraordinary insight into the motives of 
humanity only went a certain length, and he failed 
to understand how others would see his absurdity 
also. He was laughing in the sleeve of his brown 
velveteen and the leg of his green velvet, oblivious of 
the fact that on both he wore the heart of his 
mystery. He thought that his curious choice in 
dress, intended to attract attention, would be set 
down to ingenious originality ; but the generality of 
mankind detected in it the calculated outlandish- 
ness of the mountebank. It is only one of the many 
instances in which, wishing to hide his aim, he 
overshot the mark. 
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By the way, the book from which we have 
quoted Lapy Lytron’s anecdote is one of the most 
interesting and amusing biographies we have read 
for a long while. It is the life of the Rev. 
JAMES E. Smita, the once popular editor of the 
Family Herald, written with much discrimination 
and just appreciation by his nephew, Mr. W. ANDER- 
SON SMITH, well known in Scotland as a naturalist of 
exceptional literary gifts. It is perhaps an unfortu- 
nate time for such a work to appear. We trust it 
will receive the attention it deserves. MESSRS. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are the publishers. 


AMONG the “livres étrennes” for the season, pub- 
lished by Messrs. HACHETTE, much prominence is 
given to a popular edition of the works of REm- 
BRANDT, containing two hundred and forty-nine 
tinted photogravures, ten engravings, and forty-two 
facsimiles of designs printed in colours. The 
illustrations are introduced by an adequate mono- 
graph on the life and works of REMBRANDT. 


ANOTHER illustrated work for the season worth 
having is entitled, “ Bouquineurs et Bouquinistes : 
Physiologie des Quais de Paris” (MAY ET MATTEROZ). 
This volume was to have appeared in 1887, but it 
was found impossible to issue it tillnow. It has lost 
nothing in keeping. It consists of ten chapters from 
the ready pen of M. OcTAVE UZANNE, concerning the 
statistics of second-hand book-dealing, the physiology 
of the stall-keepers, of male and female bookworms, 
and of the book thieves. The book is a literary and 
bibliographical curiosity, and contains some hundred 
designs by M. Emite Mas, and a frontispiece en- 
graved by MANESSE. 


PROBABLY the most truly international gift-book 
ever published is “ The Capitals of the World,” issued 
in this country by Messrs. SAMpson Low, MARSTON 
& Co., and in France by MEssrs. HACHETTE. On 
every hand these two superb volumes have been 
accepted as one of the finest books of the season. 


THe pursuit of historical research, like other 
forms of sport, requires, Dr. JEssoprp thinks, a certain 
command of money, and, more than that, it requires 
much leisure on the part of its votaries; therefore, 
he being a very busy man, prefers to be called a 
poacher, not a sportsman, in CLIO’s wide domains, 
Having been taken to task for calling a recent book 
“ Historical Essays,’ Dr. Jessoprp calls his new one 
“Studies by a Recluse” (UNWIN), leaving, we suppose, 
what seems to be regarded as the more responsible 
title to the organisers of historical battues. Poacher 
or sportsinan, Dr. JEssopp is one of our most charm- 
ing writers. 


A VERY welcome addition to the “Golden Treasury 
Series” is a translation by Mr. Joserpn Jacons of 
GRACIAN’S “Oraculo Manual.” Hitherto we have 
had no adequate translation of this work, and it is 
rather a wonder that a competent English version 
should have been lacking until now of a book which 
SCHOPENHAUER thought it worth while to translate, 
and that in a masterly way. Mr. JAcoss has trans- 
lated the Spanish Jesuit’s “ Art of Worldly Wisdom” 
con amore, approaching his task rather in the spirit 
of FirzGeRALD than in that of Bonn. To the same 
catholic series Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co, have added 
a selection from CoWPER’s poems, with an introduc- 
tion by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WE are not surprised to hear that Mr. ZAnG- 
WILL’S book, “ Children of the Ghetto,” has reached 
a second edition. No more striking work of its class 
has appeared during the past year. 





Tue “ Lectures on the English Dramatists,” by 
LOWELL, which have been appearing in an American 
magazine, were never revised by the lecturer for 
publication; but they contained, in PROFESSOR 
NorTON’s opinion, such admirable and interesting 
criticism that it has seemed to him wise to issue 
them in volume form. They are published in this 
country by MEssRs.!MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE first part of ‘an illustrated lecture on 
“Design,” by Mr. WALTER CRANE, appears in the 
January number of the “ Magazine of Art.” Mr. 
Warts concludes his “ Portraits of Tennyson”; an 
article on “Current Art” is by Mr. CLAUDE 
PHILLIPS; and there are engravings of paintings 
by Mr. BuRNE-JONES and Mr. E. J. PoyNTER. MR. 
SWINBURNE continues his “Carols of the Year,” 
short “swallow-flights of song;” and the other 
contents of this popular magazine are varied and 
interesting. It begins the year well. 





Mr. SWINBURNE, in the Nineteenth Century for 
January, has sung his song of farewell to his great 
contemporary, the author of “In Memoriam.” It is 
certainly not one of Mr. SwinBuRNE’s happiest 
efforts, this threnody, though it has some of the most 
notable characteristics of his verse. The sweetness 
of phrasing and alliteration and the exuberant 
frequency of rhyme become rather cloying at the 
end, whilst the lilt and trip of the measure suggest 
rather a wedding dance than a funeral march. But 
we must take our poets as we find them, and after 
all there is much that is beautiful in Mr. SwINBURNE’S 
little poem. 


THE account given by the delegates on their 
arrival from the GALILEO celebration at Padua shows 
that the three hundredth anniversary of the day 
on which GALILEO commenced his work as a Professor 
at that University was a thorough success. Padua 
entered vigorously into the spirit of the occasion by 
accommodating and interesting the great number of 
visitors who were thus brought together. Among 
the guests who were received by PRoressor C. J. 
FERRARIS were PROFESSOR GEORGE Howarp DAR- 
WIN, who represented the University of Cam- 
bridge and, in the absence of Mr. NoRMAN LOCKYER, 
the Royal Society ; Proressor E. J. Stonn, for the 
University of Oxford: Str JosepH FAyYRER, for the 
Royal College of Physicians ; and Prorrssor LUDWIG 
Monn for the Chemical Society and British Association 
After the oration by PRroressor FAVARO, who 
has for the last fifteen years devoted himself to the 
study of the life and works of the great philosopher, 
and to whom the Government has entrusted the 
compilation of the national edition of GALILEO’s 
works, several foreign delegates delivered discourses. 
Among them was Sir JosePpH FAYRER, who delighted 
his hearers by speaking in Italian. 


As we have had occasion before to refer to the 
habits of some winged animals, it may be interesting 
to note the observations made by Dr. ALcock, 
Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine Survey of India, 
on the habits of a small crab which seems to be very 
common on the muddy and sandy shores of India. 
The species is provided with two nippers or claws, 
one very much larger than the other. Acting ona 
suggestion of PRoresson Woop Mason, who sup- 
posed that these nippers were used for making 
sounds, Dr. ALcocK found that such was really the 
ease, the crab crossing them over one another fiddle- 
fashion and producing a noise which was distinctly 
heard. But this was not their only function: the 
large claw was used sometimes as a love-charm and 
sometimes as an instrument of war. Occasionall 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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the mud was seen to be bristling with brilliant 
pink little objects, proving on further examina- 
tion to be a multiple of these large claws, which 
were being brandished to attract the attention of 
some females in the vicinity. This peculiar use is 
suggested as the cause of the conspicuous colour of 
the large claw. At other times evident rivals were 
caught, swinging their great claws round and smiting 
each other viciously. 


BESIDES Mr. MontaGcu WILLIAMS, whose last work 
is dealt with in another column, the obituaries since 
our last issue have contained the names of the RIGHT 
Rev. JAMES AvuGuUsTUS HessEY, Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, a scholarly High Churchman of an old- 
fashioned type. but of liberal views; Mr. NICHOLAS 
M. Woop, who represented Houghton-le-Spring 
(Durham) in the last Parliament in the Conservative 
interest; Mr. J. TOWNSEND, elected in 1857 Liberal 
member for Greenwich, but speedily disqualified, and 
afterwards an actor of some repute ; Mr. S. HOLLAND, 
once Liberal member for Merioneth ; Mr. R. 8S. New- 
TON, formerly British Consul at Loanda,South Africa; 
Mr. JoHn Gipson, F.S.A., an architect of eminence, 
who was Sir CHARLES BARRY'Ss assistant on the 
Houses of Parliament; M. Paut Le Rat, a dis- 
tinguished French engraver ; CAPTAIN A. M. FeRGv- 
son, C.M.G., who had done much to develop the 
planting industries in Ceylon; CaprTain J. VINE 
HALL, who commanded the Great Eastern on her 
first voyage to New York; and Mr. Jacosp HENRICI, 
president of the Economite Society, of Economy, 
Pennsylvania—one of those celibate American com- 
munities of which the Shakers are the most con- 
spicuous example, which were the outcome some 
two generations or more ago of a desire for social 
and religious reform, and are now chiefly remarkable 
for their immense wealth. 








THE STEAM TRAM. 





WAS listening to a conversation in the steam 

tram. The speakers were the director, the 
director's daughters, a handsome, fair-bearded man 
of thirty, and an exceedingly comfortable matron, 
fashionably attired. The director's wife sat in a 
corner reading her society paper. She was the image 
of her daughters grown older—-her nose was long, her 
cheeks rosy, her eyes blue and cold, her lips thin 
with pride. She took no part in the conversation, 
and was not disturbed by her daughters’ incessant 
chatter, that was as ear-piercing as the song of a 
canary when something has urged him to rivalry. 
The subject of conversation was a little child that 
had been killed by the tram, the hideous Moloch 
whose wheels were smeared so often with human 
flesh and blood. There was not a word of com- 
punction among them all. The fair-bearded man 
asked some question as to the liability of the com- 
pany. “We will have to give ten pounds to the 
parents by way of compensation, and to avoid an 
action,” said the director, pursy and dissatisfied. 
“Oh, indeed!” said someone of the party; “if you 
give that all round, there soon won't be a child left 
alive in the country.” It was a shameless speech, 
which no one resented. The speaker was of the 
little gentry—what we call in Ireland the shoneen 
class—but the spirit was the spirit of brutal haughti- 
ness that sent a far finer gentry to put its unbend- 
ing neck under the knife of the guillotine. 

The tram took us past the house where the little 
one had danced and sung a week ago. It was 
screened by privet hedges from the road, so snugly 
that one stumbled on the little green entry before 
one suspected a house. The little garden was full of 
phlox and stocks, sweet-pea, and a few homely 
vegetables. The thatched house had a certain 
daintiness in even its outward aspect—lace curtains 
were on the little windows, and the approach was 





scrupulously clean. It was such a house as made 
one say passing it that with love in such a cottage 
life might be very desirable. 

The place looked lonely without the bronze- 
coloured head that had used to peep over the 
threshold to see the tram go by. All there seemed 
still and silent. It was a showery evening of late 
summer. Vivid over the dense clouds soared the 
great arch of the rainbow, one end on the mountain, 
melting into the silvery veil of a shower its rose and 
green, the other sinking into wet woods and reflect- 
ing a curious radiance over the dark green masses. 
For once one saw the end of the rainbow. Looking 
at it I wondered if any rainbow of hope would ever 
in this world temper the desolation of the broken- 
hearted woman yonder. 

I had a slight acquaintance with her—too slight 
for me to approach her in such a sorrow, if indeed 
any intimacy would have emboldened me to offer 
comfort to one so comfortless. I had made friends 
with her by exhibiting my big dog to her little 
Cusha, and manifesting that despite his size he was 
not at allalarming. Her husband I knew by sight— 
a handsome, ill-conditioned fellow with no civility 
under his beetling brows. He had married poor 
Mary out of a great house of the neighbourhood. 
She had been my lady’s little maid almost from 
childhood, and being constantly about the person of 
a very sweet and refined young lady, she had ex- 
ceedingly little knowledge of peasant roughness— 
the more so that she was taken out of a convent 
orphanage. If an Irish convent has any fault, it is 
that the daintiness of purity and refinement learnt 
there is sometimes apt to make girls unhappy in 
after life. I daresay Mary had scarcely heard a 
rough word in all her gentle life till Jim Morris came 
courting her. He was ill-tempered even then, and 
often reddened her pretty eyes with tears. But she 
was in love with his good looks and his masterfulness, 
and she went on to marriage with him with a quiet 
persistence that very much surprised her young lady. 

Jim was a peasant proprietor, with the passionate 
devotion to his bit of freehold that is characteristic 
of his class. It was poor land enough—marshy, so 
that of an evening you would see wisps of mist over 
it floating hither and thither like thistledown. The 
house, too, was his own, and had belonged to his 
father and grandfather before him. He was genuinely 
ir love at first with Mary’s delicate prettiness, so 
unlike what he was used to. How the unhappiness 
grew between them it would be hard to say. Some 
people said he was disappointed because she gave 
him no son. After Cusha was born she grew more 
delicate and a semi-invalid. I think it probable, 
however, that it was sheer unhappiness made her so 
delicate. She hadn't spirit to pluck up when Jim 
was scowling and angry year out and year in. He 
had no intervals of good temper, even, and believed 
implicitly that every man’s hand—and the Hand of 
God in the seasons-—was against him. He drank’ a 
little sometimes, with the result of being more 
morose than ever. He had no fault to find with her, 
for, despite her poor health, the house was kept as 
no house of its class was ever kept before or since. 
The poor thing had a capacity for happiness, I am 
sure, for she used to brighten up so prettily of an 
evening, coming out to the opening in the privet 
hedge to see me make my big Paddy offer his paw 
to Cusha. 

As for the little one, she was charming. She had 
her father’s rich colouring, her mother’s sweet voice 
and tender nature. I have heard since that she had 
a quaint, unchildish tact which knew how to mollify 
the brutal father and to ward off pain from her 
mother. In those happy evenings when the father 
was out of sight or hearing, she used to flit about 
like a bronze butterfly, doing all kinds of little help- 
ful things, and I have seen the poor mother smile at 
the dear little figure, with a sudden, wan revival of 
old prettiness. Perhaps in time Cusha would have 
even made her father decent, for he grew fond of 
her in spite of himself, and would give her a ride in 
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a cart, or on a horse's back, for all the world like 
any normal-tempered father. 

This was the little one who was dead, and 
appraised dear at ten pounds! To do the father 
justice he sent their ten pounds tothe devil. But 
this was all later. I heard that night from a 
kindly neighbour-woman that, after all, there was a 
rainbow of hope in Mary’s darkness. There was a 
child coming to her, if only this thing did not kill 
her. Many a prayer went up from the soft-hearted 
neighbours for the poor, desolate mother. I think 
most of them felt as I did, that with Cusha dead so 
terribly, the mainspring of her life was broken. 


ie + % * * 


It was a couple of evenings later, a melancholy, 
clouded evening when the night came early. The 
saddest time of the year is just when the evenings 
close in. It was so dark that I had found the lane- 
ways between the high hedges eerie, and had kept 
looking over my shoulder as I went by the winding 
hedgerows. Just before nightfall came a stormy 
sunset that made all high points blood-red, while 
the ground and the mysterious fields were in 
shadow. It had died off into long, pale bands of 
greenish white, and as I stepped out briskly the 
watery light fell on the face of Jim Morris coming 
towards me slowly in a cart. Horse and cart and 
man, all had a curious dejection, I thought. When 
he came up to me, I stopped and spoke, half timidly, 
and only out of my eager desire to know about his 
poor wife. He pulled up too, half mechanically, and 
then I saw a most haggard face, the eyes bloodshot 
and wild like the eyes of an animal in pain, the 
cheeks furrowed with tears. I could scarcely recog- 
nise the handsome, scowling face I had met in my 
walks. He looked at me with a glance of recogni- 
tion. He had come once or twice on my talks with 
Cusha. My voice trembled as I asked my question. 
He sat back a little and with a curious dramatic 
gesture drew aside the sacks in the cart. There 
was a coffin there. Poor Mary's rainbow had gone 
out in the darkness, and she herself had gone 
with it. 

Afterwards the story pieced itself for me. Jim 
Morris's grief for his little daughter had taken the 
form of bitter anger against the mother, who had 
sent her little one across the road on an errand just 
as the great, cruel engine swept silently round the 
bend of the road. The poor woman's whole nature 
was so patient that if his love had been ready to 
take her up and comfort her she would probably 
have lived. As it was, she cowered away from bis 
anger, lay down quietly on her bed, and before 
morning a dead boy baby was born, and the mother 
died in a stupor that never lifted. It seemed terrible 
that he should have blamed her. “ Och! sure,” said 
the woman who told me, “ when a man’s that un- 
natural, what could a woman do but go to her God 
for justice?” The man’s stupor when he realised 
that all was gone from him had not kept the doctor 
from telling him some bitter truths. 

Anyhow, poor Mary's death wrought an entire 
change in her husband's nature. He has looked ever 
since as a man who is expiating a well-nigh un- 
pardonable crime. He leads a very solitary life, and 
if one comes on him by chance, he replies to one’s 
greeting in a manner almost timorous. He digs and 
ploughs, and sows and reaps. He has become very 
devout, and in the hours when other men are taking 
relaxation, he is in the church praying, if he is not 
by his wife’s grave. Brother Joseph, the most 
practical of monks, and skilled in many simples for 
mind and body, nearly persuaded him at one time to 
go to America, to begin life over again in a scene 
remote from his sorrows. But he remains, perhaps 
with an idea of atoning in the face of the people 
who were hardened against him after his wife’s death. 
He looks quite old, though his face has grown gentle 
over the traces of many passions. Presently, people 
will forget his sins, and in time come to think of 
him with pity, as a man unduly afflicted. | &. A 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
UNCONSCIOUS VILLAINY AND WIDOWERS’ 
HOUSES. 

Srr,—Some years ago Socialists were much bothered by the 
sort of criticism epitomised by Mr. F.’s aunt in the words, “ It'll 
be long enough afore he'll give up any of his own money.” I had 
at last to prepare a special lecture entitled “ Why Socialists do 
not Live up to Their Principles,” in which I showed, in the 
teeth of the advocates of unsocial righteousness and moralised 
Capitalism, that under our system the best man can do no better 
with his money than invest it tothe greatest pecuniary advantage. 
I need not repeat the argument here, even for the sake of instruet- 
ing the rather green gentleman who discoursed at such length on 
“the Unconscious Villain” in your last issue. I will only tell 
him that when he represents me as contending that ** we are all 
villains of the deepest dye, except Mr. Shaw,” and that “ Mr. 
Shaw alone sits on the summit of Mount Ararat, satisfied that he 
eats and drinks and clothes himself in nothing which has been 
produced under the malign influence of our social system,” he 
proves his claim to that indulgence which I always accord to an 
entire novice in economie and sociologieal questions. Let it 
suffice that I emphatically do declare that Lord Salisbury is on 
the same plane as Sartorius; that all Sartorius’s explanations of 
his merciless conduct are quite valid ; and that the statement that 
“ our social system is capable of taking out a summons against Mr. 
Sartorius aud compelling him to make bis staireases safe,” not only 
admits that ‘hecale feasible suggestion is one involving social and 
not individual action, but raises the question why those powers 
which the vestries have so long enjoyed were not set in action years 
ago, the obvious answer being the one given in the play—that 
the better-off people, who practically controlled vestrydom, had 
no real objection to Sartorius and his proceedings. I am myself 
as guilty as Sartorius; and I can remember the time when I 
was “an unconscious villain.” Now 1 am a conscious one, totally 
unable to escape from my villainy except by inducing a majority 
of the nation to vote with me for the transformation of our dis- 
honest social system into an honest one. If I were as vain as 
my critic conceives me to be (and, as a matter of fact, I am 
tolerably conceited), I should meet his retort that I was “in the 
same swim” myself, by asking him what sort of social system 
that must be which makes villains not only of Sartoriuses and 
Sartorius-advocates in the Press, but of such exceptionally public- 
spirited and * self-sacrificing ” characters as myself. 

There is really no use in trying to dodge my substantiation 
of the realism of my heroine's “ [ hate the poor”’ by representing 
it as a substantiation of the realism of her assault on the parlour- 
maid. A critie should be bold, but not too obviously desperate. 
I have never attempted to substantiate the assault at all. Some 
people think that ladies with tempers are never personally 
violent. I happen to know that they are, aud so I leave the 
matter, — 

I now, as an experienced critic, approach the question which 
is really the most interesting from the critical point of view. Is 
it possible to treat the artistic quality of a play altogether 
independently of its scientifie quality ? For example, is it 
possible for a critic to be perfectly appreciative and perfectly 
incredulous and half-insensible at the same time? I do not 
believe it fora moment. No point in a drama can produce any 
effect at all unless the spectator perceives it and accepts it as a 
real point; and this primary condition being satisfied, the force 
of the effect will depend on the extent to which the point interests 
the spectator—that is, seems momentous to him. The spectacle 
of Hamlet fencing with an opponent whose foil is “ unbated” 
and poisoned produces its effeet because the audience knows the 
danger; but there are risks just as thrilling to those who know 
them, risks of cutting arteries in certain surgical operations, 
risks of losing large sums by a momentary loss of nerve in the 
money market, risks of destroying one’s whole character by an 
apparently trifling step, perils of all sorts which may give the 
most terrible intensity to a scene in the eyes of those who have 
the requisite technical knowledge or experience of life to under- 
stand the full significance of what they are witnessing, but which 
would produce as little effect on others as the wheeling forward 
of a machine-gun on a hostile tribe of savages unacquainted with 
* the resources of civilisation.” One can imagine the “ A. B. W.” 
of the tribe saying, before the explosion, “This may be artillery— 
whatever artillery means—but it is not fighting,” just as our own 
“A. B.W.,” whom it is my glory to have floored and driven into 
mere evasion, says of my play, “ This may be the New Economies, 
which I do not profess to understand, but it is not drama.” All 
I can say is that I find drama enongh in it, and that the play has 
not fallen flat enough to countenance “ A. B. W.’s” assumption 
that his anwsthesia is my fault instead of hisown. It has long 
been clear to me that nothing will ever be done for the theatre 
until the most able dramatists refuse to write down to the level 
of that imaginary monster, the British Public. We want a 
theatre for people who have lived, thought, and felt, and who 
have some real sense that women are human beings just like men, 
only worse brought up, and consequently worse behaved. In 
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such a theatre the mere literary man who has read and written 
instead of living until he has come to feel fiction as experience 
and to resent experience as fiction, would be as much out of 
place as the ideal B. P. itself. Well, let him sit out his first 
mistaken visit quietly and not come again; for it is quite clear 
that it is only by holding the mirror up to literature that the 
dramatist pleases him, whereas it is only by holding it up to 
nature that good work is produced. In sucha theatre Widowers’ 
Houses would rank as a trumpery farcical comedy; whereas, in 
the theatre of to-day, it is excitedly diseussed as a daringly 
original sermon, political essay, satire, Drapier letter, or what 
not, even by those who will not accept it as a play on any terms. 
And all because my hero did not, when he heard that his income 
came from slum property, at once relinquish it (i.e., make it a 
present to Sartorius without benefiting the tenants) and go to 
the gold-fields to dig out nuggets with his strong right arm so 
that he might return to wed his Blanche after a shipwreck 
(witnessed by her in a vision), just in time to resene her from 
beggary, brought upon her by the discovery that Lickcheese was 
the rightful heir to the property of Sartorius, who had 
dispossessed and enslaved him by a series of forgeries unmasked 
by the faithful Cokane. (If this is not satisfactory I can reel off 
half a dozen alternative “ dramatic ” plots without ten minutes’ 
thought, and yet I am told I have no dramatic capacity!) I 
wonder whether it was lack of capacity. or superabundance of it, 
that led me to forego all this “ drama” by making my hero do 
exactly what he would bave done in real life—that is, apologise 
like a zentleman (in the favourable sense) for accusing another 
man of his own unconscious raseality, and admit his inability to 
change a world which would not take the trouble to change itself ? 
“ A. B. W.,” panting for the renunciation, the gold-fields, and 
the nuggets, protests that [ struck ‘a blow in the air.” That is 
precisely what I wanted to do, being tired of blows struck in the 
vacuum of stageland. And the way in which the blow, trifling 
as it was, has sent the whole critical squadron reeling, and for 
the moment knocked all the breath out of the body of the New 
Criticism itself, shows how absurdly artificial the atmosphere of 
the stalls had become. The critics who have kept their heads, 
counting hostile and favourable ones together, do not make five 
per cent. of the whole body.— Yours, ete., 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


FARMERS AND LABOURERS. 


Sir,—I have just read the article in the SPEAKER, “The 
Inevitable Issue.” It should, I think, be printed and distributed 
in thousands. I have read a great deal upon the Agricultural 
Conference, but nothing I think so good. I am a farmer with 
a small corn farm, in which | have some hundreds of permanent 
improvements I am afraid to try to recover under the present 
laws, and as a consequence I pay rent on those improvements. 

The mistake official Liberals have been making all along is 
not to consider the farmer as a factor in the rural districts, and 
make offers alone to the rural labourer. This was effective 
enough in 1855, and, if some of those promises had then been 
kept, the rural labourer would still vote Liberal; but having, as 
he thinks, been once deceived, he says it does not mach matter 
who is in, “one is about as good as another, we'd better go 
along of master”; and “ master” goes for the same reason along 
with the parson and squire. 

But let the official Liberals come with an honest programme 
for the farmer of “fair rents and seenrity,” and the same for 
the agricultural labourer, artisan, shop-keeper, for the land is all 
monopolised, and everyone suffers from unfair rent, with no 
security. Then, I think, it will be a wonder if we, as Liberals, 
do not do better than in L885 in rural England. 

How much the present limited victory is due to the Liberal 
farmers who have stood fast to their principles against tremendous 
pressure it is hard to say, but without some local men in whom 
the labourer had confidence, there would not have been a seat 
won ; and it will be a eruel injustice if Mr. Herbert Gardner 
does not bring forward something very definite for the farmers’ 
relief. His exclusion from the Cabinet has quite a bad enough 
influence. 

The Tories will be up and stirring. Protection is very taking 
to numbers, however foolish and idiotie the idea is that a nation 
gets wealth by taxing itself. They will not stop to consider 
this. Lord Winchilsea’s Union will be another little scheme 
for diverting and dividing the Liberals from radical methods of 
dealing with the land. To restore property to rural England, to 
give a feeling of life and independence to its workers, instead of 
the constant stagnation, depopulation, and agriculture steadily 
going down hill, the farmer becoming bankrupt, and thousands 
of honest labourers working their last few years under the dread 
shadow of the workhouse, is a task worthy of our greatest 
statesmen. 

It isa great opportunity for Sir Vernon Harcourt, who already 
has thousands of frieuds amongst the farmers, because they say 
the “ Hares and Rabbits Bill” is the only honest Bill that has 
been given them. 

Thanking you again for your article, I am, ete., 

WESTERN CoUNTIES. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker OFFIce, 
Friday, December 20th, 1892. 
HIS has been a dismal year for English letters; 
barren of achievement and almost barren of 
promise. For a man who likes to read new books 
it has been a year to be ill in—seriously ill, I mean, 
of a disease that does not allow him to sit up and 
read in bed. Understand me, please: I do not say 
for a moment that the best season's yield of books 
will outweigh an attack of measles. “There are not 
many works extant,” says Stevenson, “if you look 
the alternative all over, which are worth the price of 
a pound of tobacco to a man of limited means.” But 
my business here is to write about books as if they 
were really important, and made a whole world in 
themselves. 
‘ Books, dreams, are each a world, and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good.” 
Very well, then: I am not going to belittle my 
occupation by trying to view the scheme of created 
things in its right proportions, but will content 
myself with observing that the summer of 1892 
contained a General Election and an unusual number 
of fine days. 


As for books, 1892 in England may be summed up 
as a year of Reminiscences. We have had the 
Englishman in Paris and Lord Augustus Loftus; 
Gordon Hake and William Bell Scott; Dean Hole 
and A. K. H. B.; Mrs. Andrew Crosse and Charles 
Santley ; with Mr. Fowler of Aylesbury—the cata- 
logue becomes Homeric— 

"AAN’ obmaw Todvde tocdvde te Aaby Unwra’ 
Alny yap dvAAoow eoxdres 7) Yaudboiow 
“Epxovta medloio, uaxnoduevor. .. . 

And it will be remarked that, as a rule, a year 
fertile in Reminiscences is barren of other inventive 
work. Professional authors stand aside to give the 
amateur his chance. To say that the amateur takes 
it as a rule is to speak mildly, or (as we shall soon, 
perhaps, be saying if the Head-masters carry out 
their threat and teach English in our Public Schools) 
to use meiosis. 


In poesy the year started off very briskly. We 
had tasted the New Journalism and the New 
Humour, and found each a trifle gritty in the 
mouth: but “The New Poetry” made an attractive 
head-line, none the less: and the first genuine 
sample of it—-Mr. Henley’s “ Song of the Sword ”— 
was such excellent stuff that every good critic 
longed for more. Unhappily it would appear that 
this New Poetry—which its professors assert to be, 
before all things, virile—lacks one of the first at- 
tributes of virility, the power to propagate its kind. 
It is believed that the young gentlemen who, as late 
as last spring, were shouting “ Ho, for battle!” and 
““Come, wade with us in blood!” went into hiding 
upon the threat of an irritable critic to come and 
measure their chests if this kind of thing continued. 


But the year that killed Tennyson could hardly 
by any successes have been redeemed. And when, of 
all the poets who wrote memorial verses on Tennyson, 
it chose to strike down the most promising, and him 
alone, it was felt to be past praying for. The afflic- 
tion of Mr. William Watson leaves us for the time 
with but two younger poets of very high promise— 
Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. Kipling. 


Of fiction, too, the retrospect is very blank. There 
has been no “ One of Our Conquerors,” no “ Tess,” no 
“ Little Minister.” Mr. Meredith has been working 
slowly, as he always works, his genius not being of 
the kind that achieves a triumph in each succeeding 
year, a few days after Michaelmas. On his altar the 
Briton immolates the goose in vain. Mr. Hardy's 
genius has temporarily declined upon “The Pursuit 
of the Well-Beloved.” Mr. Kipling’s share in “The 
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Naulahka ” is the sort of thing that, if he forgets it, 
all men may, and will, forgive. Mr. Barrie has been 
writing a play, and so has Mr. George Moore, and so 
has Mr. Henry James. Mr. Grant Allen, however, has 
written a masterpiece, and burnt it (in manuscript) 
out of regard for his reputation, thus rendering it hard 
for us to praise as we could desire. Miss Olive 
Schreiner continues dumb. Of Mr. Hall Caine’s book 
of stories we may say that its author is recoiling 
(slightly) to spring the better: and I hope this will 
satisfy the host of Mr. Hall Caine’s admirers who 
sent me abusive (and anonymous) letters a year ago, 
when, by the merest oversight, I omitted his name 
from an unimportant article in a Christmas number. 
Among writers of more recent fame, those who have 
added most to their stature are Mrs. Clifford, Mr. 
Zangwill, and (I should like to add) Mr. Henry 
Murray, whose “ A Song of Sixpence” is certainly 
one of the most remarkable stories of the year. To 
sum up, your opinion of 1892 as an era in the writing 
of fiction will depend upon what you think of “ David 
Grieve.” 





The year ends ominously. A week ago, or less, 
the Head-masters’ Conference decided that English 
should be taught in our public schools. Of the 
possibility of teaching it—or learning it themselves— 
the Head-masters appeared to have no doubt : though 
why the art of using that language should be supposed 
to be communicable—and communicable by means of 
pedagogues—is a question to which I, for one, can 
supply no answer. There are possibly five and 
twenty men and women in England who can use the 
English language and know something about it. As 
far as I know, not one of these men is at this moment 
a schoolmaster. If the Head-masters think (1) that 
these five and twenty men and women can impart 
their secret ; (2) that for £300 a year, or thereabouts, 
they would do so, forsaking their larger freedom and 
larger incomes to teach in school; then I can under- 
stand the vote of the Conference, and am alarmed 
by it. 


But at present I neither understand it nor am 
alarmed. I cannot understand why any youth who 
wishes to get on in life (the great aim, just now, of 
public school and university teaching) should be 
forced to waste four or five years of his youth— 
nothing less will serve—in learning to write English, 
an accomplishment which only pays at all when 
backed by a rare combination of gifts, and even then 
very poorly. And I am not alarmed, for I know that 
in practice all attempts to pitchfork English into 
our public schools will end either in grammar or 
Caedmon—the latter for choice. And as neither of 
these has more than the remotest connection with 
English, we need not be anxious yet awhile. 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


ENGLAND AT THE RESTORATION. 


A. Frencu Amnassapor at toe Covrt ory Cuantes II, By J. J. 
Jusserand, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





HE Count de Comminges, soldier and diplomatist, 
was in England as one of the representatives of 
his Sovereign from December, 1662, to December, 1665. 
M. Jusserand has collected and put together a series 
of extracts from his correspondence, not so much in 
order to illustrate English foreign relations at that 
period as to show what an intelligent foreigner 
thought worth observing in the country and in 
the manners and customs of its people. Accord- 
ingly foreign politics and the official business of 
the ambassador's mission form the least important 
part of the book. It is valuable, not as a supplement 
to Mignet and Dalrymple, but as a companion to 
Pepys and to Grammont. 
Like Grammont, the Count de Comminges de- 





scribes the King and the Court, but he does not 
confine himself to one side of things only. Litera- 
ture and politics interest him as well as amusements 
and intrigues. He pictures Charles II. flirting with 
Miss Stewart, quarrelling with Lady Castlemaine, 
and trying to escape disagreeable business by pre- 
tending that he had forgotten his French. Of 
Grammont Comminges had no very good opinion. 
He describes him as taking in all the festivities and 
amusements of the Court the same prominent place 
which his biographer Hamilton assigns to him, and 
engaged as usual in numerous gallantries, “ making, 
as is his wont, much noise, but little progress.” He 
has much to say on Grammont’s marriage with 
Elizabeth Hamilton, which the ambassader tried to 
hinder, and Charles II. helped to forward. “The 
chevalier,” he concludes, “has not altered since 
he married, except in his having become such 
a downright liar as to stand matchless in the 
world.” Nevertheless, in their picture of the 
Court of Charles II. Grammont and Comminges both 
agree. 

At the special request of Louis XIV., Comminges 
sends him some account of the state of English 
literature. “Arts and Sciences,” he writes, “ seem 
sometimes entirely to leave one country to go and 
adorn another. They appear at present to have 
chosen France as their abode; and if some traces of 
them are to be discovered here, it is only in the 
memory of Bacon, Morus, and Buchanan, and in 
later times of ‘un nommé Miltonius,’ who has 
rendered himself more infamous by his noxious 
writings than the very tormentors and assassins of 
their king.” The one English author Comminges 
knew and admired was Mr. Hobbes, “ who may truly 
be called Assertor Regum, as his works show.” Not 
only was the King of France the ideal hero of Mr. 
Hobbes, but he loved his person too. “ We never 
meet without his asking me a thousand questions 
about him, and he always concludes by admiring 
exclamations and appropriate wishes for the king.” 
Comminges suggested thatas the king had oftenshown 
an intention to reward foreign men of letters, he 
should begin by granting Hobbes a pension. But 
Louis XIV., when his curiosity was satisfied, took a 
very lukewarm interest in English literature, and 
Hobbes never got his pension. Comminges himself, 
when he had answered the king's questions, made 
no further literary researches. 

Far more interesting to the ambassador than the 
barbarous literature of England was its astounding 
constitution. For his master’s instruction Cumminges 
drew up an elaborate report, in which he endeavoured 
to unravel the mysteries of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. “If Aristotle, who tried to define even the 
smallest things pertaining to politics, were to come 
to life again, he could not find words to explain the 
nature of this Government. It has a monarchical 
appearance, as there is a king, but at bottom it is 
very far from being a monarchy. . . . The dis- 
position of the laws of the country has limited in such 
a way the power both of the king and his subjects 
that they seem to be joined by indissoluble ties, in 
such a manner that if one of the two parties were 
wanting the other would go to ruin” (p. 100). 

The Court was divided into four or five parties, 
and the king was at the head of the weakest. 
Some part of the responsibility for the weakness of 
the monarchy Comminges was inclined to attribute to 
the king himself, to his lazy good-nature and want 
of application. The result of both causes was that 
the king was practically helpless. As Courtin, one 
of the colleagues of Comminges, wrote, the King of 
England “can do nothing except when he wills what 
his subjects want.” ... “There is this difference 


between him and the King our Master, that his 
Majesty can order his subjects to go as he pleases, 
but the King of England is bound to follow his” 
(p. 142). An instance of this was afforded by the 
French attempt to mediate between England and 
Holland in 1665. Charles gave the Ambassadors 
gocd words, but apologetically explained to them 
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that parliament and the country were enraged 
against the Dutch. What the popular fury was 
Comminges discovered when the London mobbroke his 
windows because he had not illuminated them for 
the Duke of York’s victory over the Dutch in South- 
wold Bay. One of the things which surprised him 
most was the general interest in politics, and the 
freedom with which people talked about them. “In 
this country everybody thinks it his right to speak 
of affairs of state, and the very boatmen want the 
mylords to talk to them about such topics while 
they row them to parliament.” Two years earlier 
he had been amazed by the Earl of Bristol's im- 
peachment of Clarendon. He could not under- 
stand how a private nobleman was allowed to 
attack the king’s First Minister, and not be thrown 
into prison for his boldness. “ Nothing in the 
world is more surprising than what is to be seen 
in this Court, and less easily intelligible to a man 
who has been brought up under a different govern- 
ment and different laws.” Seeing such things as 
these, he ventured to prophecy to Louis XIV. 
that if the Dutch war were not successful, the 
English would be tempted to return to a Common- 
wealth again. 

A large part of the interest of these despatches 
is due to the character of Louis XIV. His thirst for 
political information was insatiable. Besides these 
reports on English literature and the English parlia- 
ment, he asked Comminges to furnish him with reports 
on the navy, on the currency, and on the state of 
religion. He was equally curious for news about 
subjects of minor importance, social, commercial, 
or personal. “Never forget,’ wrote Louis, “ that 
there is nothing in the whole world that does not 
come under the cognisance, and fall within the 
sphere, of an ambassador.” 

For this reason the ambassador, besides narratives 
of negotiations and disquisitions on politics, inserts 
in his despatches gossip about Lady Castlemaine, an 
anecdote of General Monk, or a character of the 
Duchess of York. The official correspondence is 
supplemented from the private letters of Comminges 
and his colleagues—letters full of complaints of the 
climate, the prices, and the fogs. The uncomfortable 
wanderings of the embassy during the year of the 
Great Plague, and the progress of the plague itself, 
are vividly pictured. 

All this miscellaneous matter from the archives 
of the French Foreign Office, M. Jusserand has 
skilfully collected and put together. Ten portraits— 
some of which are excellent heliogravures—further 
enhance the attractions of a book which is sure to 
interest anyone who takes it up. 





DRYDEN 


Avrenc-zepe: A Tracepy. By John Dryden. 
Tue Cuacz, a poem. By William Somervile. 
graphical memoirs and notes, by Kenneth Deighton. 
minster: Archibald Constable & Co. 


AND SOMERVILE. 


And Book II. of 
Edited, with bio- 
West- 


THE interest of this edition of Dryden's play and 
Somervile’s poem lies, as Captain —Cuttle might 
remark, “in its application.” The book belongs to 
Messrs. Constable’s well-edited and fastidiously 
printed Oriental Miscellany, and is intended mainly 
for Indian readers, who will naturally be interested 
in an English play which was obviously founded on 
Bernier's well-known “Travels in the Moghul Em- 
pire.” Mr. Kenneth Deighton’s notes are evidently 
addressed in usum Babuworum, and would appear 
officiously explanatory to most English students. 
In view of an intelligent, but not highly cultured, 
Indian clientéle they are, however, well considered 
and to the point. But when Mr. Deighton in his 
Biographical Sketch maintains that “ Dryden has 
throughout followed Bernier closely, and the char- 
acter of the hero, if somewhat flattering, is in 
the main authorised by history,” and, again, in the 
Preface, that “Dryden's portraiture is faithful 





enough,” we can imagine that a Babu, instructed 
in the history of his country, will open his eyes. 
Dryden describes his hero thus: 
“ But Aureng-Zebe, by no strong passion sway’d, 
Except his Love, more temp’rate is, and weigh'd ; 


He sums their Virtues in himself alone, 

And adds the greatest, of a Loyal Son,” &c. 
“Temp’rate and weigh’d” Aurangzeb certainly was ; 
but to lock his old father up in the palace of Agra 
till he died was scarcely a proof of Loyal Sonship. 
One thinks of the old reproachful lines— 

“ Tt is all very well to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me downstairs ? ”’ 

Aurangzeb’s filial love was distinctly of the kick-me- 
downstairs order. Again, Dryden not only draws a 
picture of Shah-Jahan’s wife, “the furious Empress,” 
under the impression that she was the celebrated 
Nar-Mahal (the wife of Jahangir), but makes a com- 
plete hash of the family. There was no “furious 
Empress” at the time of the civil war described in 
the play. MumtA&z Mahal, the lady of the famous 
Taj, had been dead many years, and, save his 
daughter, none of Shah-JahAn’s other women had 
any influence in matters of state. Even had there 
been an “ambitious Empress” at this time, it could 
hardly have been said, 
“To all his former issue she has shown 

Long hate, and laboured to advance her own,” 
for all Shah-Jahaén’s children were the issue of his 
marriage with one wife. When Dryden says of the 
Emperor : 

“ Unmov'd, and brave, he like himself appears, 

And meriting no ill, no dan rer fears,” 
he has apparently overlooked Bernier’s account of 
the extreme alarm manifested by Shah-Jahan at the 
approach of his “ Loyal Son”; and, in alluding to 
the defeat of the two brothers Dard and Shuja, as 
“two such Conquests gain’d by such a son,” he 
credits Aurangzeb with a victory which properly 
belonged to Raja Jai Singh. The meeting between 
father and son is wholly apocryphal: for Aurangzeb 
never saw his father alive after his rebellion. Of 
course, these historical inaccuracies are the privilege 
of the dramatist; but they do not justify Mr. 
Deighton’s contention. 

A specially interesting feature in this edition is 
the illustration which {Mr. Archibald Constable has 
prefixed to Somervile’s “ Chace.” The description of 
an Indian hunt in this poem is as obviously derived 
from Bernier’s “ Journey to Kachemire, the Paradise 
of the Indies,” as Dryden’s play was suggested by 
the same traveller's “ History of the Late Rebellion 
in the States of the Great Mogol,” both of which 
form part of the Montpellier doctor's Travels, which 
first appeared in an English translation in 1671. The 
poem gives an excellent picture of the Moghul method 
of sport, but it is rendered much more vivid by the 
fac-simile of an Indian miniature representing Akbar 
hunting by night. Here we see the youthful Emperor 
on horseback, surrounded by a few attendants, two 
of whom are showing him by the light of a torch the 
deer they have picked up. In front is a scantily- 
clothed damsel, who carries a lamp so placed on the 
outside of a shield that she remains in darkness, 
while the deer are attracted by the light and by the 
tinkling of the bell she jingles with the other hand, 
Close behind her stands the Amir Shikér, or- chief 
huntsman, in an attitude of keen attention; he has 
just shot three deer, who are performing their death- 
somersaults in the air in front. In the background 
is seen the retinue or army of the Emperor, drawn 
up out of the way, with his travelling throne in the 
midst. The light thrown on the deer by the girl’s 
lamp, and by the torch on the Emperor and his 
attendants, is skilfully contrasted with the general 
effect of night. 

As a work of art the picture possesses high 
merits, and as a specimen of a branch of painting 
which is very little known in England it will be a 
surprise to many readers. The original belongs to 
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Colonel Hanna, who exhibited a magnificent col- 
lection of Indian miniatures at Messrs. Dowdeswell's 
rooms in 1890, and one of whose finest specimens of 
portraiture—an admirable vignette of the Emperor 
Shah-Jahin—formed the frontispiece to Mr. Con- 
stable’s edition of Bernier’s “ Travels.” The history 
of the school—for there was a school, or, rather, 
several schools—of painting in India has yet to be 
written. It is at present unknown to the leading 
authorities in Europe. We read frequently of 
painters and their works in the Persian histories 
of the reigns of Akbar and his successors, some of 
whom spent vast sums in the encouragement of the 
art. The painters’ names are preserved, and their 
works excited the admiration of Bernier and other 
travellers. Many specimens may be seen in the 
British Museum and elsewhere, and no one can 
study them without being impressed with the ex- 
traordinary delicacy of the drawing and the care 
and accuracy of the details. In the older pictures, 
of the end of the 16th and early part of the 17th 
centuries, the colouring is soft and harmonious, and 
the artists had a considerable idea of grouping and 
selecting their points of view. Portraits are the 
commonest form of the art, but Colonel Hanna’s 
exhibition showed several delightful village scenes 
and landscapes, somewhat after the style of the 
hunting-scene which illustrates the present volume. 
They are all, we believe, on paper, and originally 
formed illustrations to manuscript histories and the 
like, or belonged to royal albums, the Moghul equiva- 
lents for the photograph-book of to-day. 

One characteristic must strike the most super- 
ficial observer. The Emperor in the picture prefixed 
to Somervile’s “ Chace” is represented with a glory 
round his head, like a saint; there is a hunting-lodge 
in the middle distance, entirely unlike any Indian 
building ; and a rustic bridge over the river, which 
would never have occurred to an Oriental artist. 
Here we have traces of that Western and Christian 
influence which is a marked feature in so many 
Moghul paintings. In the native histories we read 
of portraits of the Madonna and of St. John Baptist 
being used to decorate the walls of the palaces of the 
Emperor and his great lords, and one of Colonel 
Hanna's pictures, representing a kiosque of the Em- 
peror Jahangir, actually shows us the portrait of the 
Virgin on the wall, precisely as it is described by 
one of the historians. There was a famous Jesuit 
mission at Agra at this time, with branches in other 
cities, and the Imperial family, following Akbar’s 
eclectic lead, was disposed to look favourably upon 
the missionary fathers. Indeed, Dara, the eldest 
son of Shih-Jahdn, was reported to have died a 
Christian, and two less important Moghul princes 
were undoubtedly baptised—with a view (it was un- 
kindly suggested) to the acquisition of Portuguese 
wives, which, however, the worthy Fathers would 
not sanction. To the influence of the Jesuits, no 
doubt, the curious introduction of Christian emblems, 
like Akbar’s aureole in Indian portraits and land- 
scapes, and the representation of the holy person- 
ages of the Church, must be ascribed. But nothing 
is definitely known of this artistic branch of mis- 
sionary influence, and it may be doubted whether a 
scrutiny of the archives of the Company of Jesus 
would greatly enlighten us. Itis, however, a curious 
and interesting subject, and Mr. Constable deserves 
all thanks for bringing it prominently forward, and 
illustrating it with notes drawn from his long ex- 
perience of picture-hunting in India. 





SOUR MILK FOR BABES. 


Footprints or STATESMEN DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
Exotanp. By Reginald Baliol Brett. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Mr. BRETT apparently aspires to the reputation 

of a humourist, and we must congratulate him 

upon a successful appearance in that capacity in 

the present volume. Professing to write a series 





of historical essays on such grave subjects as the 
foundations of modern government in England, the 
power of the Press, and the invention of Cabinet 
responsibility, for the benefit of a schoolboy of 
fifteen, he has, by an ingenious subterfuge, presented 
us with the ideas of this schoolboy himself, couched 
in the splendid prose which youth affects. The 
result is an intensely amusing little volume, from 
which the reader can learn how historical events 
ought not to be viewed, and how history ought not 
to be written. Mr. Brett has most successfully 
caught the schoolboy’s ideas and modes of expression, 
and has accordingly produced a volume hardly less 
entertaining than “ Vice VersA” itself. What could 
be better, for example, as a caricature of the copy- 
book platitudes dear to the youthful heart, than 
this :— 

“ Towards the end of the nineteenth century we live quickly and 
luxuriously. The saving of labour has been exalted into a science. 
For the convenience of the majority, thinking is done by deputy. .. . 
It would be an error to imagine, as the young often do, that the 
visions of the political dreamer are vain and fatuous. They give to 
the practical politician that guidance which the pillar of fire gave to 
the Israelites in their wanderings by night. . . . 

** Without a conception of the wealth, the learning, the arts, and 
culture of the Roman Empire, sunk in the slough of the Middle Ages, 
and without having realised that North Africa was once covered with 
great cities in a high degree of civilisation, it is difiieult to imagine 
Western Europe, including England, again submerged in semi- 
barbarous darkness. Who can assert that what the barbaric forces of 
Nature have once effected they may not again effect ?” 

Nothing could be happier, as a burlesque of the 
schoolboy’s love of sounding commonplace, than 
these profound political reflections; nor anything 
more amusing, as a specimen of historic exacti- 
tude, from the fourth-form point of view, than 
this:—* Mr. Pitt called England the temperate zone 
of Europe. This description has been truer at some 
periods than others.” Mr. Brett tells us of many 
things and many people, but he never forgets his 
mission. Nobody who wishes to understand the 
schoolboy’s view of history should fail to study the 
“ Footprints of Statesmen.” [rom it he will get— 
first, a bird's-eye view of history ; secondly, a series 
of pen portraits of the eminent politicians of the 
past ; and thirdly, a number of allusions to modern 
public men which, taken together, furnish us with a 
perfect picture of the naive simplicity of the fourth- 
form boy’s intellect. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Brett's 
caricature is almost too broad, as when he describes 
the Times as “the diurnal literary miracle which 
emanates at an early hour from Printing House 
Square.” This is an artistic error. No schoolboy, 
however silly, could have dropped to such a depth 
as this. But at times, again, the imitation of 
the confused thoughts and imperfect literary ex- 
pression of his prototype is beyond praise. Here, 
for instance, is a remark about Swift :—‘“ He stands 
next to Bolingbroke as the founder of modern style. 
Its character has been said to be that it consists of 
proper words in proper places ; and no higher praise 
could well be given. Its extreme simplicity was 
noted by Dr. Johnson. ‘The rogue never hazards a 
figure,’ he said, not disapprovingly.”” What could be 
prettier than this talk about proper words in proper 
places, in conjunction with the employment of “its” 
in the foregoing sentence? Or, again, what could 
represent more faithfully the youthful, the very 
youthful, frame of mind than this apology for Queen 
Caroline’s coarseness in speech? “In palliation of 
the Queen's taste, it must not be forgotten that her 
conversation was mainly carried on in French, and 
that phrases in that elegant tongue have quite a 
different sound when translated into our crude ver- 
nacular.” Elegant tongue, forsooth! Crude ver- 
nacular, quotha! What would Dr. Birch have had 
to say to the young aspirant to literary distinction 
who employed such words to describe the distinction 
between the language of Rabelais and that of 
Milton? And how would he have liked his favourite 
pupil, still dwelling on the same theme, to say that, 
“She (the Queen) respected him (the coarsely out- 
spoken Walpole) for the defects of his qualities ?” 

Mr. Brett is most interesting, however, and most 
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successful when he seeks to convey to us, by dex- 
terous allusion, the juvenile prig’s ideas upon current 
politics. Manifestly he intends the boy he has made 
his victim to be regarded as a superior person, who 
moves in good society, and imbibes, in a fatuous and 
distorted fashion, the sentiments he overhears in 
those select circles. Thus he couples, after a compli- 
mentary reference to the editor of the Times, the 
Grub Street of Queen Anne and the Bouverie Street 
of to-day—a humorous allusion which, we fear, will 
not be appreciated by the editor of the Daily News. 
And again, after referring to Walpole as “an old 
parliamentary hand,” he adds the sagacious remark, 
“It has been since observed that there is no states- 
manship which finds resistance to useless and 
expensive, and even immoral, wars so hopeless as 
that of the peace-exalting old parliamentary hand.” 
Apparently, Mr. Brett has not been quite able to 
divest himself of his own personality in this parody 
of the modern schoolboy. Once or twice he has 
committed the error of speaking what we imagine 
are his personal sentiments. Thus, after dwelling 
upon Pitt’s ability, not only “to persuade his hearers 
of the justice of the cause he was advocating at the 
moment,” but also to persuade himself, he adds, 
“ Although at given moments in a nation’s history 

. such political gifts are of inestimable value to 
statesmanship, on the whole it may be doubted 
whether any nation is to be congratulated whose 
destinies are placed in the hands of a master of the 
art of rhetoric.” This is a distinct blemish on the 
parody as a whole. Mr. Brett should have known 
better than to make his schoolboy acquainted with 
the inferior political epigrams of to-day. These 
things belong rather to the undergraduate than the 
fourth-form stage of development. But we must 
pause in our survey of a work which, as a piece of 
humour, a burlesque of history, is admirable. There 
are many other gems of caricature in the volume 
besides those we have quoted ; but our readers must 
go to the book itself if they wish to understand the 
way in which Mr. Reginald Brett has succeeded in 
bringing constitutional history down to the level of 
the schoolboy intellect. It is milk for babes which 
he has provided, in very truth; but the milk, alas! 
is sour, and consequently not likely to agree with 
any healthy lad of normal appetite. We shall only 
add, as a final proof of the humour of the produc- 
tion, the following specimen of the historical anec- 
dote, as it frames itself in the luminous intelligence 
of the youthful moralist :— 

“The fiction that power resided in the Cabinet as a whole was 
not disturbed. So little, however, was it really the case that the 
Duke of Newcastle, with singular tactlessness, on one occasion, when 
the King’s Speech was under discussion, having omitted a paragraph 
which Walpole desired to suppress altogether, instead of quietly 
dropping out the obnoxious words without comment, turned and 


whispered to Lord Hardwicke, the Chancellor, for some minutes, and 
then adding, ‘ You take me,’ passed on to the next paragraph. The 
Chancellor said nothing, but took snuff and looked wise, we are told, 


which, under the circumstances, was perhaps the simplest course open 
to him,” 

Mr. Brett is certainly in his own way inimitable. 
What other person of mature years could have 
spoiled a story so successfully ? 


A HERO TO HIS VALET. 


Ractnc Lire or Lorp Georoe Cavenpisa Bentrxcx, M.P., ann 
Orner Reminiscences. By John Kent. Edited by the Hon. 
Francis Lawley. With illustrations. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 


WE have in Mr. Kent's remarkable book many facts 
about Lord George Bentinck and much entertaining 
gossip about horses and horsey men. From begin- 
ning to end, however, hardly any light is thrown on 
the inner life of the most remarkable racing man of 
the century. Lord George moves through the book 
like a lifeless thing able to speak and give directions. 
Doubtless expectation of much positive psychological 
interest in a work of this kind would have been 
foolish, but we were not prepared, for such a seeming 





automaton, with an unparalleled knack of gaining 
information on all sorts of subjects germane to the 
turf, and able “ to make his horses running machines 
of the highest quality.” Disraeli’s “ Lord Paramount 
of the Turf,” counting “ his thousands after a great 
race, as a victorious general counts his cannon and 
his prisoners,” led us to anticipate a much more 
gorgeous figure than that of this grave, absorbed 
pursuer of the costliest of games, with a habit of 
falling asleep in his club after dinner. Perhaps he 
got the most possible out of horse-racing. In his 
hands, at any rate, it became almost an art. It is 
what it is through him. His stringent code of laws, 
promulgated in 1844, gave honesty a chance at 
Epsom and Newmarket. By a slavish use of great 
mental and physical powers, and a sacrifice of 
comfort and leisure continued uninterruptedly for 
over a dozen years, he made himself “ Lord Para- 
mount of the Turf”—the turf, a game played with 
men and horses for money. Half this resolute labour 
would have won him the Premiership, or enabled 
him to master all the noblest things that men study. 
It wasn’t his brief though zealous political career 
that wore him down ; it was the fifteen years’ hard 
labour at horse-racing, with their enormous excite- 
ment—all the more deadly for him as he kept it 
under such absolute control that his trainer was not 
aware of it. 

We have come to the conclusion that the true 
interest of this book is in the unconscious revelation 
of the character of the author. We sympathise 
from the outset with John Kent, the pleasant, well- 
bred, honest trainer. That John Kent should write 
with enthusiasm, with unction, of his master’s 
career, is becoming, is admirable. It is very 
charming to find Mr. Kent differing respectfully 
from Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Grenville in their estimate 
of Lord George’s political ability ; to notice how he 
speaks with astonishment of Lord George's prophecy 
regarding the effect of railways on racing—a change 
the approach of which must have been patent to 
every stable-boy even before Hudson became kjng ; 
to smile while he declares that on the arrival of the 
first horse-van—an invention of .Lord George’s—at 
Chichester “the enthusiasm and cheering were as 
great as when the news of the glorious victory of 
Waterloo was received in 1815”; and to applaud 
when he buys as a keepsake the last scarf his master 
had worn. We feel that to this man his master was 
a hero; in the private trainer to the Goodwood 
stable appears “the constant service of the antique 
world.” Asarevelation of a fine character, in a region 
the air of which is generally considered unfavour- 
able to the development of integrity and quite fatal 
to the finer feelings, this book is probably unique. 





ROUND LONDON. 


Rovxp Lonnon: Down East anp Ur West. By Montagu 
Williams, Q.C, London: Macmillan & Co. 


THis is in a sense a posthumous work. It is a 
reprint of sketches contributed to Household 
Words, and, as we learn from the preface by Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Montagu Williams was unable, 
owing to the illness which has unhappily ended 
fatally, to revise it for publication. Under such 
circumstances the critic is disarmed. It is enough 
to say that the book is fairly readable, contains 
some good stories, but is not so good as Mr. 
Williams’ other volumes of reminiscences. Mr. 
Williams lived an eventful life, and had a keen 
and clear memory; but few memories are good 
enough to furnish three volumes of autobiography 
without occasional padding. 

Still there is much in the book which was charac- 
teristic of the man. The successful criminal advo- 
cate lives in an atmosphere of melodrama. He has 
to unravel plots, many of which are quite good 
enough for the Adelphi, and to unmask the villain, 
or invent one, to save his client. Or he has to show 
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that the prisoner was more sinned against than 
sinning, and appeal to the great heart of the British 
public as represented by the twelve men in the box. 
Needless to say, the element of humour is not lacking 
in the Criminal Court, so that all the constituent 
parts of the pre-Ibsenite drama are fully represented. 
It was among these surroundings that Mr. Montagu 
Williams gained his great success, and the good 
points and the faults of melodrama are alike 
plentiful in his book. He takes us to the East End. 
He describes the coster and the match-girl and the 
bird-fancier as he saw them in his wanderings 
round his district as a police magistrate. His 
treatment of the chronic problem of poverty 
may not be very systematic or scientific: his 
idea of charity was the old-fashioned one of dis- 
tributing blankets; but he had at least a kindly 
human sympathy which is more likely to produce 
immediate results than the most carefully digested 
statistics. And we do not doubt that his account of 
his East End rambles, though there is nothing very 
novel in what he has to tell, will make many people 
feel for suffering—even feel to the extent of unloos- 
ing their purse-strings. This is the best part of the 
book. In his sketch of the West, there are too many 
earls and countesses, who speak of one another as 
“the countess” and “the earl,’ and too many 
unctuous parvenus—more, even, than in real life. 
But the aristocracy and plutocracy often fared ill in 
melodrama, even before Mr. Bernard Shaw came out 
as a dramatist, and there is a good deal of truth in 
the social criticism even if it is a little trite and 
overdone. It came from a good heart, which will 
make Mr. Williams remembered long after many a 
Chancery lawyer is forgotten who knows ten times 
as much law and makes ten times as much money. 


a 


FICTION, 
Srxcutarty Detvpep. By the author of ‘‘ Ideala.” 
.~London: William Blackwood & Sons, 
Lorp Wastwarter. By Sidney Bolton. In two vols. 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


ALapprn 1x Lonpoy, 
A. & C, Black. 


Edinburgh and 
Edinburgh 


A Romance. By Fergus Hume. London: 


THERE is a rollicking farce in “Singularly Deluded,” 
but it is told with a gravity and skill which cheat 
the reader into the belief that he is perusing some- 
thing in the nature of a tragedy. A distinguished 
barrister who has been suffering from over-work 
suddenly disappears from the seaside resort where he 
is staying with his wife and child. The doctors 
declare that his mind must have temporarily given 
way, and that he is probably travelling about under 
an assumed name, ignorant of his own real identity. 
His devoted wife speedily finds herself on his track, 
and it is the story of her adventures in running him 
to earth that is told here. Very remarkable those 
adventures are. Within the space of little more than 
a week she is shipwrecked in the Channel, nearly 
drowned on the coast of Normandy, and arrested as 
a dishonest and faithless wife by an English police- 
man. Finally, when with the aid of a good noble- 
man, who possesses a wonderful yacht, she has 
succeeded in decoying the man she has been follow- 
ing on board the yacht aforesaid, she discovers that 
he is not her husband after all, and that all her risks 
and pains had been suffered in vain. Of course, the 
story ends happily; but surely never was a soap 
bubble blown to such dimensionsas this. Nevertheless, 
itisa very pretty bubble, and its gradualexpansion may 
be watched with pleasure and interest by everybody. 

“Lord Wastwater” is a novel which can be praised 
almost unreservedly. Strong in plot, it is yet stronger 
in character paintiog. Dealing with familiar scenes, it 
is unconventional and original, and in the main 
theme of the story it touches upon one of the symp- 
toms of the modern mind in a fashion that is almost 
unique. The instinct of fairness tothe author which 
compels us to maintain reticence as to the plot almost 
forbids criticism in this particular instance, for it is 





difficult to touch upon the volumes at all without 
making revelation of the story. Lord Wastwater, 
who is the hero of the thrilling narrative, is the 
type of a fin de siécle nobleman. Enormously rich, 
heir to a dukedom, but not even on speaking terms 
with his father, and without another relative in the 
world, he has sought excitement in a life of adven- 
ture and self-indulgence in those distant parts of the 
earth in which man reverts as nearly as possible to 
the simplicity of his barbaric ancestors. He might 
have been one of the reckless adventurers whom Louis 
Stevenson has painted for usin “The Wrecker#,” and 
he seems to have gone through adventures and dangers 
quite as remarkable as any encountered by Mr. 
Stevenson’s characters; but he has returned to 
England to take up his place as a prominent 
member of society, a great landlord, a great noble- 
man, and the owner of one of the finest mansions in 
London. Profoundly bored by himself and every- 
body else, with something approaching to a disgust 
of life, with a natural cynicism against which a 
certain kindliness of nature struggles in vain, he 
finds himself immersed in the commonplace incidents 
and intrigues of society. It is impossible to conceive 
a more striking figure in such surroundings as those 
with which the novelist associates him. In weari- 
ness or in good nature, or in half-hearted hope that 
he may attain to something better than he has yet 
experienced in his miserable, though splendid, exist- 
ence, he falls for a moment into love with a charming 
and unsophisticated girl, who had already given her 
heart unawares to him. Here the tragedy of the 
story begins. There is a terrible murder, in which 
several persons with whom the reader is concerned 
are involved. It is a murder of singular atrocity 
and of singular mystery. Lord Wastwater, who 
has occasionally relieved the monotony of his exist- 
ence by playing the part of an amateur detective, 
takes up the search for the rank offender. The chap- 
ters in which thechaseafter the murderer, hisdiscovery 
and his conviction, are described will rank among the 
best of the kind in English fiction, and if they 
stood alone they would prove the writer of this book 
to be a master of his art. But there is much more 
than this in “ Lord Wastwater.” There are descrip- 
tions of modern society penned with a fulness of 
knowledge and a graphic descriptive power that 
are simply admirable, and there are sketches of 
character which surprise even the jaded critic by 
their truth and their freshness. In short, “ Lord 
Wastwater ” is a book to be read and enjoyed, and 
we can only regret that the stern regard for the 
interests of the novelist at which we have hinted 
compels us to refrain from that detailed criticism 
which would render a revelation of the plot abso- 
lutely necessary. . 

Mr. Hume is happier when treading the path of 
romance, pure and unadulterated, than in his 
attempts to write the novel of real life. When once 
a novelist has reached the point of endowing his 
hero with a ring, the qualities of which are not 
inferior to those of the lamp of the Eastern fable, it 
rests mainly with himself whether he does or does 
not succeed in interesting his readers. The dullest 
of mortals is moved by the thought of a talisman 
which gives its owner the command of unbounded 
wealth and almost unlimited power; for does not 
such a thought carry one completely out of the 
regions of commonplace reality into a land where all 
things are possible? Our fault with the writers who 
use the old legend of Aladdin is that they never 
allow full play to their imaginations. They ap- 
parently lack the gorgeousness of conception which 
Dumas displayed in “ Monte Cristo,” and seem content 
to make the favoured being who owns the magic 
symbol neither better nor worse than an everyday 
millionaire. This fault is apparent in Mr. Fergus 
Hume’s entertaining narrative, though it is not 
so conspicuous as in most works of this class. 
Wilfred Dacre, the hero to whom the great gift 
of fortune has fallen, succeeds by the aid of 
his ring in witning the wife he coveted, but 
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he is content to endow her with a beggarly five 
thousand a year, although he has been warned that 
the moment may come when the fabulous wealth he 
possesses will be lost to him. Aladdin himself would 
certainly have made the young lady the possessor 
of the greatest fortune in England. Mr. Hume, 
however, gets out of the beaten track of romance- 
writers, and shows a really creditable amount of 
skill and ingenuity, in that portion of his tale which 
deals with Dacre’s attempt to restore the exiled 
princess of Busk to her throne on the shores of the 
Black Sea. This portion of the narrative is mixed 
up with the attempts of a certain wicked major to 
become the possessor of Aladdin’s ring, and it is told 
with much spirit and verisimilitude. The wicked 
major is, of course, in the end defeated, and meets 
with his proper punishment; but what becomes of 
the ring, and how Dacre and his wife fare in the end, 
must not be told here. We can recommend “ Aladdin 
in London” as an excellent specimen of the order of 
fiction to which it belongs, merely remarking, for 
Mr. Hume's future benefit, that the daughter of the 
younger son of a duke is not entitled to the prefix 
* Honourable.” 


SOME JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Rupyarp KipiinG leads off the magazine 
literature of the New Year with a contribution 
to Macmillan's in which we once more meet the 
immortal “soldiers three.” The tale is entitled 
“My Lord the Elephant,” and in it Mulvaney tells us 
how he rode a mad elephant and reduced it to sub- 
mission, and how subsequently at the head of the 
Tangi Pass in Afghanistan, when the same elephant 
in a freak of temper was “ stopping the way,” and a 
whole army could not make it move, a word from him 
was sufficient to bring it out of the sulks. Mr. Kipling 
is at his best when dealing with Mulvaney, Ortheris, 
and Learoyd, and it is long since he has given us 
anything better than “ My Lord the Elephant.” An- 
other short story having special merit in Macmillan’s 
is one called “ A Nameless Hero,” telling of the snows 
and blizzards of the great North-West, and of the 
self-sacrifice which is to be found there as elsewhere. 
Mrs. Ritchie writes pleasantly of that old Newcastle 
celebrity, Thomas Bewick, whose fame, thanks to Mr. 
Austin Dobson, will not soon die; and there is an 
interesting literary paper on “Burns at Kirkoswald.” 
In Longman’s we get the opening chapters of a 
romance of mediw#val France, which promises to be 
written in Mr. Stanley Weyman’s best style. The 
first instalment breaks off at the moment when the 
hero—a poor gentleman of adventurous spirit—sud- 
denly tinds himself in one of those apparently hope- 
less dilemmas from which only a writer of Mr. 
Weyman’s skill can find a way of escape. Mr. A. H. 
Beesly breaks into poetry which is more than pass- 
able, and the author of “ Letters from the Baltic” 
gossips of Edinburgh society nearly fifty years ago, 
telling us of Jeffrey, Wilson, Lockhart, Chalmers, 
and the other distinguished Scotchmen who kept 
alive the tradition of Auld Reekie’s literary greatness 
after the death of Scott. Wilson, we are told, “ was 
one of those men who could talk all day of himself 
without being an egotist. Self to him was only a 
text on which to preach his rambling, dreamy, elo- 
quent sermons; or a butt on which to fasten his 
irresistible exaggerations and extravaganzas. No 
one was ever tired with his form of egotism, for it 
was the garb in which he dressed up the quintessence 
of his humour and originality.” Mr, Lang at the 
Sign of the Ship discusses once again the old, old 
story of Queen Mary and the Casket Letters. In 
Temple Bar, besides the opening chapters of 
two new novels, both of which promise well, 
and some of those short stories for which this 
magazine has always been famous, there are capital 
papers of a distinctly literary flavour on Ariosto and 
Samuel Palmer the artist. The new year’s number 
of Harper's is, as usual, a very strong one. Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow tells the story of his expulsion 





from Russia—for expulsion it unquestionably was— 
in his usual lively and graphic style; whilst fiction 
is contributed by such practised hands as those of 
Mr. Howells, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. R. H. Davis, and 
Miss E. 8S. Phelps. The illustrations are quite 
up to the general level of Harper's. One paper 
to which a special interest attaches is that on 
Proletarian Paris, by the late Mr. Theodore Child. 
The Eastern and Western Review begins the 
year in strength with contributions from Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Major-General Sir Frederick Gold- 
smid, Colonel Thackeray, and Madame Mijatovitch. 
In the Argosy we are confronted by a-new story 
from the pen of Mrs. Henry Wood, who seems to 
have left at her death a sufficient amount of manu- 
script to keep her favourite magazine supplied with 
fiction up to the end of the century at least. Nor 
can it be said that “The Engagement of Susan 
Chase” shows any falling-off in the powers of the 
author of “ East Lynne.” The Gentleman's Magazine 
and the Newbery House Magazine are meant for 
graver readers than those of the Argosy. In the 
Gentleman's, history, literature, and morals are dis- 
cussed in various phases by competent writers, 
whilst the Newbery House Magazine contains some 
really valuable articles on social questions, notable 
among them being Sir Dyce Duckworth’s plea for 
amended legislation on behalf of habitual drunkards. 
The Cornhill is distinguished again by the high 
quality of its short stories. 


DECENTRALISED HISTORY. 

A History or Hampsutre, INcitUpING THE ISLE oF WIGHT. 
Shore, F.G.S. London: Elliot Stock. 
Tuis, the latest addition to an excellent series of Popular County 
Histories, is full from end to end of delightful learning. We 
are sometimes tempted to sigh for the old County Histories, vast 
volumes, compiled in a spirit of prattling antiquarianism, with 
quaint views of “.gentlemen’s seats,” in the manner described by 
Mr. Hardy: elegant residences, with Corinthian porticoes, and 
a dog and a lady “strenuously walking” in the foreground. 
What rambling disquisitions, what erudition of a beautiful in. 
accuracy, what an air of leisurely research! But the day has 
gone by for all that, and now we want scientific precision, and a 
trained historical sense for the national, social, or ethnological 
value of facts. History, like so many things just now, is being 
decentralised : each province, county, diocese, hundred, parish, 
town, village, and what not, is required to contribute its special 
help to the general study of the past. Hence the many series of 
historical works, each dealing with some individual region or 
spot; each showing how, here and there and again here, this or 
that set of influences was operative ; how local characteristics 
have affected the country at large, and how the main current of 
history has affeeted each part of the country. Hampshire is a 
county of unusual promise for its historian. “No county,” 
writes Mr. Shore, “offers a richer field for the study of pre- 
historic or medieval archwology. A peculiarity in its history is 
the great part it has = in national history, and especially 
during the Saxon and Norman periods.” Taking his cue from 
that, Mr. Shore has written twenty-two chapters, with scarce a 
superfluous word ; so fertile, indeed, is Hampshire, that he has 
omitted whole sides and aspects of its history which do not . 
directly bear upon his main topics. It isa record of general 
movements, manners, and characteristics; and much that is 
of an interest that is altogether literary or sentimental is properly 
left aside. The art, none the less, by which Mr. Shore has in- 
vested his details of social conditions, racial features, and the 
like, with a living and lively charm, is most meritorious. The 
Celtie and Belgie inhabitants, the Wessex period, the Norman 
and Angevin rule, are discussed with a rich brevity which con- 
denses much into a sentence. The chapters upon religious 
history, upon matters of tenure, upon local government, are 
perhaps the best; Mr. Shore has taken great pains in elucidating 
the precise facts upon all such points, so deeply interesting to 
us now at this stage in the history of communal and municipal 
life. Even his later chapters, upon Winchester, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, for all their necessary concision, are not inadequate. 
Winchester, for example, is an immense subject: from Bishop 
Milner to Dean Kitchin, learned historians have felt that. Yet 
Mr. Shore’s two chapters leave a very true.and satisfying im- 
pression. And he is not wanting in picturesquene:s: he devotes 
a chapter to medieval remains and legends; but his chief task 
was to show how Hampshire and its capital towns have played, 
and still play, an important part in the national life, and he has 
done it without exaggeration. There is room between the 
learned solidity of Dr. Stubbs and the loose enthusiasm of Mr. 
Green for a combination of accuracy and vivacity: the present 
book weli fulfils that demand. 


By T. W. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CAPTAIN WILLIAMSON’S once famous work on “ Oriental Field 
Sports” —which was published in 1807, and dedicated to 
George III.—has long been a scarce book, bringing an ever 
increasing price because of the beauty and vigour of its coloured 
mezzo-tint engravings. The original edition contained forty 
large plates, with descriptive letterpress, and now twelve of the 
best of these engravings have been reproduced in a convenient 
size, and with appropriate letterpress, at a moderate price. India 
has changed greatly since Captain Williamson knew it, and 
these illustrations, clever and graphie though they are, depict 
phases of sport which belong to a past generation rather than to 
our own. When the book first appeared the fox-hunting squires 
of the Georgian era felt that there were even in the chase new 
worlds for them to conquer; but for the most part they were 
content to leave the glory and the hazard inseparable from the 
pursuit of such big game as lions, leopards, and tigers, to the 
more adventurous of their sous. 

Nearly thirty years have rolled away since the first publication 
of the “ Naturalist on the River Amazons,” a book which in one 
form or another has since passed through many editions both 
at home and abroad. Ten months ago, in the bitter wintry 
weather which then prevailed in London, Mr. W.H. Bates, F.R.S., 
succumbed to the prevailing epidemic of influenza, so that now 
this reprint of the original unabridged edition of an almost 
epoch-making book appears with a memoir of its author. “ Bates 
of the Amazon,” as the late assistant-secretary of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society was familiarly termed in scientific circles, was 
by no means a man of one book, and yet his reputation will always 
rest chiefly on the volume before us. He was born at Leicester 
in 1825, and his family were connected through several generations 
in a modest way as manufacturers with the staple industry of the 
district. He was intended for the same trade, and indeed served 
his apprenticeship to it, but he quickly displayed his true bent 
by scouring the country round Leicester for specimens of moths 
and butterflies. At the age of twenty-two his devotion to 
natural history won him the friendship of a man who shares 
with Darwin the honour of having conceived the theory of 
Natural Selection—Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, then a school- 
master in the town. In the year 1848 Wallace and Bates deter- 
mined to explore some hitherto untraversed region, and accord- 
ingly set out for South America for the purpose of studying 
the natural history of the Amazon and its tributaries. They 
settled in a little house in the vicinity of the town of Para, 
on ground cleared from a forest that stretched at that time 


an almost pathless jungle of Ilusuriant foliage — two 
thousand miles inland to the foot of the Andes. Afterwards 


the two friends travelled widely and accumulated specimens, 
and there is no need here once more to recount the twice-told 
tale of the scientific spoils and results of the expedition. Mr. 
Wallace returned to England in 1852, but it was not until the 
summer of 1859 that his companion followed his example. * The 
Naturalist on the River Amazons” wasthe outeome of Mr. Bates’s 
eleven years’ residence, in almost entire seclusion, amongst the 
fauna and flora of South America, and it at once enabled him to 
take high rank as a naturalist. Darwin was amongst the first 
to recognise the importance of the researches of Bates, and it 
was, indeed, through his friendly offices that Murray was induced 
to publish the work. Mr. Clodd, in the interesting memoir to 
which we have already alluded, states that, next to Darwin's 
appreciation, the compliment which most pleased Bates was 
that which was paid him by John Gould, the famous ornitholo- 
gist. Gould had long desired to see the great King of Waters. 
When he met Bates after the appearance of the book, his first 
greeting was: “ Bates, I have read your book. I have seen the 
Amazons!” Such a tribute was just, for the vividness with 
which the work is written is hardly Jess remarkable than the 
scientific exactness which marks all its statements. Bates’s name 
was now in everybody's mouth, but his total income, as he was 
forced to confess to Darwin, was only one hundred and twenty- 
three pounds. Fortunately Sir Roderick Murchison came to the 
rescue, and the man who claimed to have added eight thousand 
new species to science was set free by an appointment under the 
Royal Geographical Society from further financial care. He 
lived the life of a scientific student, and to the end of his days 
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contributed to the advancement of learning in the department of 
natural history with which his name will now always be 
honourably associated. Mr. Clodd says with truth Bates’s breadth 
of mental “beam” permitted the inclusion of the most varied 
branches of knowledge, and those who only knew him in con- 
nection with his official work or his special field of research 
were not aware of his many-sided individuality :—* Perhaps to 
know him at his best, and pierce the thick husk of his modesty, 
was to be his companion when, the evening work of ‘ beetle- 
sticking’ over and the frugal supper eaten, the pipe was lit and 
talk started, sometimes on some topical subject, but more often 
on matters suggested by his wide and varied reading.” 

A group of biographical essays, slight in structure, wholesome 
in tone, but of no special insight, has just appeared under the 
title of “Some Noble Sisters.” The author, Mr. Edmund Lee, 
is favourably known by an appreciative and graceful monograph, 
published a few years ago, on Dorothy Wordsworth, whose 
right to be included in any portrait gallery of noble sisters is 
certainly not likely to be challenged. The Countess of Pembroke, 
“Sidney’s sister,” Caroline Herschel, Susanne Grossmith, 
Elizabeth Whittier, and Eugénie de Guérin were all remarkable 
women, who gave without stint their affection and their services 
to brothers, in the light of whose genius such self-sacrifice has 
been made apparent to the world. ‘he book is pleasantly written, 
and the fragrance of sweet household love and gentle, dis- 
interested loyalty lends a charm to the record of deeds of meek 
womanly devotion. 

** Mothers and Sons” is a thoroughly sensible little book, in 
which the Rev. E. Lyttelton, Headmaster of Haileybury 
College, discusses with candour and tact some present - day 
problems in the home-training of boys. Mr. Lyttelton lays stress 
on the subtle laws which regulate moral growth, and on the 
necessity of mothers seeking, by every means in their power, to 
obtain a powerful influence over the early and most impression- 
able years of a boy's life. Yet influence, if it is to be real 
and lasting, must be largely unconscious; it is a spell which 
character alone can cast over young lives. Therefore Mr. 
Lyttelton does well to remind mothers who wish to foster within 
their sons the principles of simple rectitude that they are 
“embarking on a task which requires unworldliness.” Nearly 
every aspect of a boy’s life is passed in brief bat suggestive 
review in these pages, and everywhere an attempt is made to 
show how mothers may quicken within their sons a true and 
manly love of the good, the beautiful, aud the true. 

“ Gleanings from a Ministry of Fifty Years” is a title which 
explains itself. The volume contains fifty brief discourses 
oo at various times during that period by the Rev. Charles 

olland, of Petworth, in his own parish church and elsewhere. 
All of these sermons are simple, devout, and practical ; and, if 
they are not marked by special distinction of style or suggestive- 
ness of thought, they touch life at many points and are rich in 
the saving quality of common-sense. 

Guide-books are often dull and dry, diffuse and tedious in 
statement, and painfally matter-of-fact. Mr. G. W. Harris has 
written a “ Practical Guide to Algiers” which does not sin in 
such directions, and-yet is explicit and practical. Several books, 
big and little, have been written about Algiers, notably those of 
Playfair, Seguin, Gaskell, and Knox; but there was, neverthe- 
less, quite room for a compact little volume like the present, 
well-informed, comprehensive, and picturesyue. The population 
of Algeria amounts to three and a half millions, and is singularly 
mixed — Kabyles, Arabs, Moors, Turks, Koolooghis, Jews, 
Negroes /from the Soudan, and last, but not least, European 
settlers, visitors, and speculators. Roughly speaking, the Moors 
and the Jews rule the towns, and the Arabs the country. 
—— are very numerous in Algiers itself, and as for the 

abyles, they remain to-day exactly as Sallust described them : 
* A race which possesses a robust and healthy constitution, which 
ean resist great fatigue; they are men who succumb only to age, 
or under the teeth of wild animals.” This capital manual is 
indeed thoroughly “ practical; ” there is no phrase of the life 
of the people which it does not describe, and its hints to the 
stranger are based on experience, and are altogether admirable. 
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